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resentative of the United States to 
the United Nations, and Andrei Y. 
Vyshinsky, Foreign Minister of the 
U.S.S.R. The picture shows Mr. Lodge 
(left), Sir Gladwyn Jebb (centre), 
permanent representative of the Unit- 
ed Kingdom, and Mr. Vyshinsky at 
a meeting of the First Committee. 
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(Covering the period February 26 to March 11) 


HE General Assembly completed 
its consideration of the Korean 
question for the seventh session on 
a March 11 by adopting a resolu- 
tion on relief and rehabilitation, 
recommended by the First Committee 
two days earlier after debate at thir- 
teen meetings. 

The Assembly took no further deci- 
sion on the matter of hostilities or 
armistice negotiations, for the Com- 
mittee debate indicated a general de- 
sire to stand by the overwhelmingly- 
adopted proposals of December 3 for 
repatriating prisoners of war in Korea 
—proposals which the Chinese Peo- 
ple’s Republic and the North Korean 
authorities had rejected. The next 
move, many delegations felt, should 
come from the other side. 

In its resolution on relief and re- 
habilitation—adopted by a vote of 55 
in favor to the five negative votes of 
the Eastern European states—the As- 
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sembly reaffirmed its objective to pro- 
vide assistance for relieving the Korean 
people’s sufferings and to repair the 
great devastation and destruction in 
their country. It also recognized that 
the need of such relief and rehabilita- 
tion continues most urgent. 

The Assembly took note of the 
Agent-General’s reports on the work 
for UNKRA and noted the planned proj- 
ects with approval. It expressed ap- 
preciation of the contributions by 
governments, specialized agencies, and 
non-governmental organizations; asked 
them to assist further within financial 
and constitutional limits; and requested 
the prompt payment of pledges. 

A Soviet Union draft resolution to 
discontinue the United Nations Com- 
mission for the Unification and Re- 
habilitation of Korea, which had been 
rejected in Committee, was reintro- 
duced in the Assembly and again re- 
jected by a vote of 5-54. 


A plenary meeting of the General 
Assembly on March 10, heard a com- 
prehensive report by 
Secretary-General Try- 
gve Lie on United Na- 
tions personnel policy over the past 
seven years. After a detailed review 
of developments concerning United 
States nationals in the Secretariat, Mr. 
Lie expressed hope that, with the com- 
pletion of the current investigation by 
the United States Government of 
American Secretariat members, the 
situation would soon improve. He 
reiterated that he had always en- 
deavored to “maintain the Charter in- 
violate and to uphold the basic prin- 
ciples of an independent international 
Secretariat.” The Secretary-General 
also deplored the attitude adopted and 
the “stream of abuse” levelled at him 
by the U.S.S.R. and “its supporters” 
during the last few years. 


Report on 
Personnel Policy 
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The United Nations Korean Recon- 
struction Agency, without waiting for 
. an end to hostilities 

Korean Reconstruction . o5 ae rene 
icipianas teal ttey in Korea, has a $70 
million program 
under way. Reconstruction of a hospital 
at Taegu, first project in an extensive 
rebuilding program, was begun re- 

cently. 

Great care has been taken to make 
all building projects fit into the cam- 
paign against inflation in South Korea, 
by importing grains, fertilizers and 
other consumer items to supply the 
means of payment in local currency 
for services and materials as the work 
progresses. 


Europe has faced many economic 
problems in adjusting to the major 
changes in the world 
economy during and 
after the Second World War. The ex- 
tent of these problems and the pros- 
pects of meeting them are reappraised 
in the recent Economic Survey of 
Europe Since the War, prepared by 
the Secretariat of the Economic Com- 
mission for Europe. The adverse effects 
of the changes, it shows, were concen- 
trated mainly on Western Europe. Pro- 
duction there, after expanding contin- 
uously for the first five years after the 
war, has tended to cease doing so in 
the past 18 months. The situation can, 
however, be remedied. In Eastern Eu- 
rope, industrialization has increased 
rapidly, but agricultural output has 
not risen beyond pre-war levels. In 
several cases, it is still below these 
levels. One way of adjusting to the 
present problems, which the Survey 
analyzes, is for Europe to integrate its 
economy more, to enable goods, capital 
and labor to flow more abundantly 
and freely across frontiers. Also urged 
is an increase in Western Europe’s 
exports to the dollar area. 


Europe’s Economy 


Problems concerning the mainte- 
nance and further expansion of East- 
West trade were stressed 
at the opening of the 
eighth session of the Economic Com- 
mission for Europe, at Geneva, on 
March 3. Gunnar Myrdal, Executive 
Secretary of the Commission, reported 
a proposal to hold trade consultations 
on the expansion of East-West trade. 
Twelve countries so far have agreed 
to send representatives to the talks, 
due to begin about the middle of April. 
Much of the ECE session will be de- 
voted to a review of a post-war eco- 
nomic survey of Europe, prepared by 
the Commission’s secretariat. The 
Commission also will study reports of 
its eight working committees and de- 
cide on its work program for 1953. 


East-West Trade 
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Sixty-four governments have pledged 
the equivalent of $20,863,575 in vol- 


Contribution Pledges untaty contribu- 
; : tions to finance 

For Technical Aid is ern 
{953 operations 


under the expanded technical assis- 
tance program. They did so at the 
Third Technical Assistance Confer- 
ence, held at United Nations Head- 
quarters on February 26 and 27, Fur- 
ther pledges later in the year are ex- 
pected to bring the total to over $21,- 
000,000. Several countries increased 
their pledges over last year, but the 
amount so far forthcoming is. still 
short of the 1953 contributions target 
of $25,000,000 set by the Economic 
and Social Council. 


Messages of condolence on_ the 
death of Premier Stalin of the U.S.S.R. 
were sent by high 
United Nations of- 
ficials to Foreign 
Minister A. Y. Vyshinsky, head of the 
Soviet delegation to the General As- 
sembly. Expressions of sympathy from 
Assembly President Lester B. Pearson, 
Secretary-General Trygve Lie and 
others, were acknowledged on March 
6 at a meeting of the First Committee 
by Mr. Vyshinsky, who departed next 
day for his homeland, 


Condolences on Death 
of Premier Stalin 


The provisional agenda for the 
fifteenth session of the Economic 
and Social Council, 
opening its spring 
session at Head- 
quarters on March 31, contains 29 
items. In recent years, the Council has 
set up Economic and Social Commit- 
tees of the whole, to which it refers, 
without preliminary debate, a number 
of items on the agenda. The procedure 
is expected to be followed at this ses- 
sion. Provisionally scheduled for dis- 
cussion during the first week of the ses- 
sion are self-determination, interim re- 
port of the Rapporteur on Freedom of 
Information, reports of non-govern- 
mental organizations, Transport and 
Communications, Statistical and Pop- 
ulation Commissions. The Fiscal Com- 
mission, whose session was postponed 
to April 27, will probably report to 
the Council’s next session. New mem- 
bers of the Council are Venezuela, 
Australia, India, Turkey and Yugo- 
slavia. 


Ecoonomic and Social 
Council to Meet Again 


Among topics for consideration by 
the Commission on the Status of 
Women when it opens 
its seventh session at 
Headquarters’ on 
March 16 will be the status of women 
in private and public law, economic 
opportunities and equal pay for equal 


Commission on the 
Status of Women 





work, part-time pay, participation in 
work of the United Nations, and the 
nationality of married women. Con- 
sideration of a draft international con- 
vention on the nationality of married 
women was postponed by the Inter- 
national Law Commission last sum- 
mer, on the ground that it could only 
be considered within the framework of 
the whole question of nationality, in- 
cluding statelessness. The Commission 
on the Status of Women will discuss 
procedure regarding that draft conven- 
tion in the light of the Law Commis- 
sion’s decision. 


“Attempts should be made to impart 
something of a positive attitude in 
teaching on the United 
Nations and emotions 
should play an important part in it 
all...” This view on the promotion 
of teaching about the United Nations 
in Member countries was expressed 
by an inspector of schools, a member 
of a group at present participating in 
a fellowship course at United Nations 
Headquarters. During a_five-weeks’ 
visit the fellows wil] study techniques 
to be used in their own countries for 
teaching about the United Nations. In 
addition, the fellowship course, which 
is Organized by the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization, provides for study and 
travel in the United States, the United 
Kingdom, France and Switzerland. On 
completion of the course, the fellows 
will try to improve methods of teach- 
ing on the United Nations in the 
schools, colleges and adult education 
groups of their own countries. The 
members of the group come from 
Egypt, Iraq, Liberia and New Zealand. 


Fellowship Course 


Contributions to the Western Eu- 
rope flood relief fund at United Na- 
tions Headquarters now total more 
than $15,000, The fund, 
organized by the Sec- 
retariat, was swollen on March 6 by 
a donation of $2,285.92 from the Unit- 
ed Nations Co-operative. This repre- 
sented the net proceeds of a special 
sale, sponsored by the Co-operative, 
of fine handicrafts and other articles 
in the United Nations Gift Center in 
the General Assembly Building. The 
articles sold at the one-week sale were 
produced in the four flood-devastated 
countries —the Netherlands, Britain, 
Belgium and France. Total gontribu- 
tions from the Secretariat campaign, 
which has included film shows at 
Headquarters, are expected to be over 
$17,000 before the collection is closed. 
This will include donations from Unit- 
ed Nations missions and information 
centers in various parts of the world. 


Flood Relief Fund 
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Assembly Hears Report On Personnel 





Mr. Lie Defends “Loyal and Competent” Secretariat 


COMPREHENSIVE statement on the personnel policy of the United Na 
tions was given by Secretary-General Trygve Lie to the plenary meeting 
of the General Assembly on March 10. The Secretary-General had requested 
the inclusion of his report on personnel policy as a separate item on the agenda 
of the Assembly’s resumed session. The text of Mr. Lie’s statement was as 


follows: 


Mr. President and Delegates: 


The question before you for discus- 
sion is my Report on Personnel Policy 
which was distributed to the Member 
Governments on January 30th, 1953. 
I proposed this item for the Agenda 
and prepared a comprehensive report 
on the question because I believed it 
was right that the General Assembly 
consider the situation, particularly 
with respect to United States nationals 
in the United Nations Secretariat. This 
may also afford an appropriate oc- 
casion to take a fresh look at the posi- 
tion of the Secretariat as a whole in its 
relationship not only with the host 
country but with all Member coun- 
tries. 

My Report reviews in considerable 
detail the developments that have oc- 
curred and the actions I have taken, as 
Secretary-General, to meet the situa- 
tion. I shall, therefore, confine my 
statement today in the main to basic 
considerations of principle and policy 
and to certain additional and related 
questions. 


FUNDAMENTAL FACTS At the very be- 
ginning of our discussion it will be 
helpful to recall, I think, some funda- 
mental facts—constitutional, political 
and administrative—that bear upon 
the present situation. 


The constitutional fact is the special 
position of the Secretary-General— 
and the Secretariat—among the prin- 
cipal organs of the United Nations. 
The General Assembly, the Security 
Council, and the other Councils con- 
sist of representatives of Member 
states whose primary duty it is to 
represent the interests of the govern- 
ments in the work of the United Na- 
tions. But the Charter confers upon 
the Secretary-General and his staff ex- 
clusively international responsibilities. 
In the performance of our duties we 
are responsible to the Organization as 
a whole — to the collectivity of the 
Member Governments. Each of these 
Governments is pledged to respect the 
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international character of the Secre- 
tariat and not to seek to influence the 
Secretary-General and his staff in the 
discharge of their responsibilities, In 
accordance with this principle of the 
Charter, the General Assembly has af- 
firmed the exclusive and independent 
authority of the Secretary-General for 
the selection of personnel and the ad- 
ministration of policies laid down by 
the General Assembly. 


ARTICLE 99 Furthermore, Article 99 of 
the Charter, and the rules of pro- 
cedure of the General Assembly, Se- 
curity Council and other Organs 
confer upon the Secretary-General 
rights of initiative and other responsi- 
bilities of a political character. While 
the power of decision in such matters 
is reserved entirely for the Member 
States, the Secretary-General may 
bring questions of peace and security 
and other matters within their com- 
petence to the Assembly and _ the 
Councils and may express his views 
on any question before them. 


Thus, in an international organiza- 
tion that in most respects faithfully 
refiects the world as it is — a world of 
sovereign nations, the Secretariat has 
exclusively international responsibili- 
ties. The Secretary-General and _ his 
staff have in some respects been placed 
by the Charter in an advanced — and 
correspondingly exposed — position. 





This position, while an honorable 
one, would have been difficult enough 
if the first seven years of the United 
Nations had been lived in a period of 
comparative world stability and good 
feeling. Even in the best of circum- 
stances it would have taken time and 
good will on all sides to win unfailing 
and universal acceptance in practice 
of the intentions of the Charter. 


MOUNTING TENSIONS We know that the 
circumstances have, in fact, been auite 
the reverse. From the beginning I 
have had to exercise my international 
responsibilities and build an interna- 
tional Secretariat in a world of steadily 


mounting tensions and mutual hostility 
and suspicion between Member States. 
This is the political reality that my 
staff and I have had to live with all 
these years while we tried to uphold 
the constitutional rights and to fulfill 
the obligations conferred by the 
Charter. 


The great conflict of policy and 
ideology between the Western world 
and its supporters on the one hand 
and the Soviet Union and its associates 
on the other hand clearly creates a 
supreme difficulty for a Secretariat 
serving an Organization in which both 
sides are represented. But there are 
many other conflicts and tensions, too, 
that have buffeted the Secretariat in 
the winds of controversy. 


Among all these conflicts and ten- 
sions it has been necessary for me as 
Secretary-General, and for my staff, 
to steer our own course — seeking 
lovally to uphold the policies estab- 
lished by the competent Organs of the 
United Nations and to carry out our 
duties and responsibilities as interna- 
tional civil servants under the Charter. 


May T also call your attention at the 
outset to several additional factors that 
have a bearing upon the question you 
are about to discuss. 


LOCATION OF HEADQUARTERS One of 
these is the location of the Permanent 
Headquarters of the United Nations in 
the United States. I have always be- 
lieved, and I continue to believe, that 
this decision was right and in the best 
interests of the Organization. Never- 
theless, we must recognize that the 
location of the Headquarters within 
the borders of one of the two most 
powerful protagonists in the present 
world conflict creates a special prob- 
lem for the Secretariat, for the host 
country itself and for the Organization 
as a whole. 


A second factor that I hope the 
Delegates will bear in mind is the wide 
variation among Member Govern- 
ments in concepts regarding the rights 
and status of any civil service. Because 
of this, the principles laid down by the 
Charter and by the General Assembly 
in the staff regulations are inevitably 
subject to a diversity of interpretation. 
This is especialy the case where ques- 
tions of powers of dismissal and secur- 
ity of tenure are involved. It is not 
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always easy to find and follow a 
course that represents a fair and rea- 
sonable synthesis of the customs and 
attitudes of the various Member 
States, 


SPEEDY RECRUITMENT A third additional 
factor with a bearing on the present 
situation was the necessity for recruit- 
ing large numbers of staff very rapidly 
in 1946 and the early months of 1947. 
As I have pointed out in my Report, 
no fewer than 2,500 staff members 
were appointed in the first year of the 
Organization’s operations. This was 
necessary because the Organs of the 
United Nations took up their responsi- 
bilities almost immediately on a broad 
scale of activity and the Secretariat 
had to be created to serve them. 

There was not time to go through 
the careful processes of full interna: 
tional recruitment that have since 
been developed or to achieve the ex- 
tent of geographical distribution that 
has since been attained. A high num- 
ber of these original appointees have 
fully proved their worth and grad- 
ually been absorbed into the career 
service. Others have been replaced 
for geographical or other reasons or 
have resigned. But the process, in- 
evitably, has taken time. 

Finally, in the appointment and 
retention of staff it has often been 
necessary for me to ask the assist- 
ance of Member Governments in 
checking the character and record of 
applicants and staff members. While 
the Charter confers upon the Secre- 
tary-General exclusive and independ- 
ent authority for the selection of per- 
sonnel, the United Nations does not 
—and clearly cannot — have all the 
necessary facilities for personnel 
selection that are at the disposal of 
national governments. 





ASSISTANCE FROM GOVERNMENTS To re- 
quest and receive assistance in pro- 
viding facts needed by the Secretary- 
General to arrive at a correct judg- 
ment about personnel does not de- 
rogate from his exclusive authority 
to make the decision. On the con- 
trary, such assistance, when properly 
exercised, is necessary to enable him 
to make the right decisions in the 
building of a strong and independent 
Secretariat of the highest competence 
and integrity. I have, in fact, re- 
quested and received this assistance 
from most of the Member Govern- 
ments over the past seven years, and 
for this I am very thankful. With 
this help and the development of our 
own recruitment procedures’ the 
United Nations now has a strong 
international staff, coming from 56 
Member nations, two-thirds of whom 
are serving under permanent appoint- 
ments. 

These are the constitutional, politi- 
cal and administrative circumstances 
that have an important bearing on 
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what follows. It is within this frame- 
work that I have, over the past seven 
years, sought to uphold and to make 
more solid the constitutional position 
of the Secretary-General and the Sec- 
retariat in both administrative and po- 
litical matters. 


“STRONG PRESSURES” So far as matters 
of personnel are concerned, I have re- 
sisted strong requests—in some cases 
what might fairly be termed strong 
pressures—coming from many quar- 
ters to appoint or replace Secretariat 
officials, when to yield would have 
been against my own judgment and, 
therefore, would have weakened the 
constitutional status of the Secretariat 
as provided in the Charter. I have, 
for example, refused to replace com- 
petent and qualified personnel simply 
because revolutions, coups d’état or 
elections have brought about a 
change of government in their coun- 
tries. I shall continue to do so as 
long as I am in office and I feel that 
no Secretary-General can _ succeed 
unless he does the same. 

So far as political matters are con- 
cerned, I think most of the Delegates 
here know very well that I have, over 
the past seven years, exercised and 
firmly defended the political respon- 
sibilities that the Charter and Organs 
of the United Nations conferred 
upon my office. I have sought to do 
so with caution and with full recogni- 
tion of the political realities of the 
times. 

But I need only recall the Iranian 
case, the auestion of the representation 
of China, my Ten Point Peace Pro- 
gram, Korea, and my annual reports 
on the world situation as evidence of 
my desire to uphold and strengthen 
the constitutional position of the of- 
fice of Secretary-General in this re- 
spect, There have also been the in- 
numerable private discussions and 
negotiations on issues before the 
United Nations in which T have par- 
ticipated and frequently taken the 
initiative. 

I know that a number of Member 
Governments on_ occasion have 
wished IT would remain silent when I 
felt the situation demanded that I 
speak out for what IT believed to be 
the interests of the United Nations 
as a whole. In every case but one, 
however, the Member Governments 
have respected my right as Secretary- 
General to speak and act as I did, 
while exercising their own right to 
support or oppose me either privately 
or publicly. The one exception has 
been the Soviet Union, together with 
the four Member Governments al- 
lied with it. 





SUPPORTED KOREAN ACTION Because of 
the stand I took in support of United 
Nations action against armed aggres- 
sion in Korea, these five Member 
Governments have refused since 





1950 even to recognize me as Secre- 
tary-General. For almost three years 
I have borne with this situation in 
silence, overlooking the many viola- 
tions of established procedure that 
followed. 


Now, however, I believe the time 
is appropriate for me to say that this 
action, in my opinion, is by far the 
most serious violation of Article 100 
of the Charter that has occurred. The 
policy of the Soviet Government and 
its allies has been, and continues to 
be, a policy of the crudest form of 
pressure, not only against me but 
against any future Secretary-General 
who may incur the displeasure of the 
Soviet Union for doing his duty as 
he sees it under the Charter. 

It is to a large extent because of 
this Soviet attitude that I have of- 
fered my resignation and requested 
the General Assembly to appoint my 
successor during this present session. 
Do not misunderstand me. I would 
have been quite willing to stay on to 
the end of my term if it were simply 
a question of continuing to bear with 
the many attacks upon me of the 
Soviet Union and its supporters. I 
have been used to them for a long 
time and I have at other stages of 
my career had to stand up to similar 
attacks under different circumstances. 


INFLUENCE AND PRESTIGE But, there is 
a larger consideration. I want the of- 
fice of Secretary-General to be in a 
position to wield its constitutional 
powers with the greatest possible de- 
gree of influence and prestige. When 
the Secretary-General speaks or acts 
for peace and freedom in some 
future crisis, he should have behind 
him not only the weight of his con- 
stitutional authority but the weight of 
political influence conferred upon 
him by the fact that he is in office 
by the affirmative votes of all five 
permanent members of the Security 
Council and is recognized as Secre- 
tary-General by all the Member 
states. 


Thus, although some may say that 
my resignation constitutes in one re- 
spect a yielding to Soviet pressure 
upon me personally, I regard it as an 
act to strengthen for the critical times 
ahead the office of Secretary-General 
in the framework of the United Na- 
tions and to enhance its influence 
for peace in the world. That, my 
friends, has always been my first con- 
sideration in everything—not for my- 
self personally, but for my office and 
my staff. 


SOVIET ABUSE I made referénce just 
now to Soviet attacks upon me and 
my staff. These attacks were less fre- 
quent before 1950. Since then, there 
has been a continuous stream of 
abuse from the Soviet Union and its 


(Continued on page 221) 
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New Decision Emphasizes 


Korea’s Urgent Need of Aid 


No Further Action on Hostilities 


HE outcome of the First Commit- 

tee’s debate on Korea at thirteen 
meetings between February 25 and 
March 9 was a draft resolution on re- 
lief and rehabilitation, recommended 
by an overwhelming majority for en- 
dorsement by the General Assembly. 


No new decision was taken on the 
controversial problem of repatriating 
prisioners of war or on any other as- 
pect of the recessed armistice negotia- 
tions or the continuing hostilities in 
Korea, although such issues occupied 
the major part of the debate. 


The Assembly had adopted, on De- 
cember 3, it will be recalled, Indian- 
sponsored proposals for repatriating 
the prisoners, by a vote of 54-5, with 
1 abstention, but the Central Chinese 
People’s. Government and the North 
Korean authorities had rejected them 
as illegal, unfair, and unreasonable. 
This was the first time the question 
had been taken up. again since those 
rejections on December 14 and 17. 

The views of 38 Member nations 
were made known in the debate, some 
on several occasions, and the Republic 
of Korea also participated. A U.S.S.R. 
proposal to invite representatives of 
the People’s Democratic Republic of 
Korea—North Korea—was rejected at 
the outset, 16-35, with 6 abstentions. 


UNITED STATES, U.S.S.R. POSITIONS The 
debate was opened on February 25 
by Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., of 
the United States, who emphasized 
the peace-loving nature of the 
American people, cited “ten facts” 
to show the vast extent of the Soviet 
Union’s material aid to the forces 
fighting the United Nations in Korea 
— which the United Nations had 
branded as aggressors—and charged 
that the Soviet Union could stop the 
war whenever it wanted to but that it 
wished to continue. 

Andrei Y. Vyshinsky, of the 
U.S.S.R., on the other hand, ques- 
tioned the peaceful intentions of the 
United States ruling circles while ex- 
tolling the peace-loving nature of the 
people of the Soviet Union and the 
people’s democracies. He readily ad- 
mitted that the U.S.S.R. was selling 
armaments to China, as China was 
selling raw materials to the Soviet 
Union, and charged, in turn, that it 
was the United States, now preparing 
for a third world war, which, together 
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with other members of the North At- 
lantic bloc, did not want to end the 
Korean war. Colonel Ben C. Limb, 
of the Republic of Korea, however, 
contended that the United Nations 
should designate the Soviet Union as 
an aggressor. 

Mr. Vyshinsky declared that the 
United States’ aggressive plans pro- 
vided for the organization of Asian 
forces which would be used as cannon 
fodder in setting Asians against Asians, 
while Mr. Lodge retorted that it was 
the communists, not the United Na- 
tions, who were using Asian soldiers 
as cannon fodder in Korea. And Dr. 
Emilio Nunez-Portuondo, of Cuba, 
said that the Soviet Union’s strategem 
was to provoke a world conflagration 
in which the Soviet bloc alone would 
not commit any of its troops. How- 
ever, the day would come, he pre- 


ASSEMBLY’S ACTION 
ON KOREAN RELIEF 


Two days after the First Com- 
mittee recommended reaffirmation 
of the objective “to provide relief 
and rehabilitation in assisting the 
Korean people to relieve their suf- 
ferings and to repair the great de- 
vastation and destruction in their 
country,” the General Assembly, on 
March 11, endorsed the draft res- 
olution by a vote of 55-5 (For the 
text, see page 217.) Only the Bye- 
lorussian §.S.R., Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, the Ukrainian S.S.R., and 
the U.S.S.R. voted against. 

The same five voted in favor of 
a reintroduced U.S.S.R. proposal to 
discontinue the United Nations 
Commission for the Unification and 
Rehabilitation of Korea, while 54 
other Members voted against and 
thus rejected it. 


At the one plenary meeting of 
the Assembly which dealt with the 
First Committee’s report, thirteen 
delegations explained their votes. 
For three of the “Big Five,” state- 
ments were made by Anthony Eden, 
of the United Kingdom; Andrei A. 
Gromyko, of the U.S.S.R.; and 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., of the 
United States. 


dicted, when the Chinese and North 
Koreans, being killed for the cause of 
Soviet imperialism, would wonder why 
the Russians themselves were not fight- 
ing for “so sacred a cause.” 


PRISONERS OF WAR A cease-fire now— 
as proposed by the Soviet Union— 
with the question of prisoners to be 
decided later, would mean, Mr. Lodge 
asserted, that “thousands” of United 
Nations Command and Republic of 
Korea soldiers would be held indefi- 
nitely as hostages to blackmail the 
United Nations into agreeing to return 
by force “tens of thousands” of com- 
munist prisoners who would violently 
resist any efforts to return them to the 
fate awaiting them at the communists’ 
hands. 

“And while they held these hostages 
and bargained over their fate,” Mr. 
Lodge said, “the communists would 
be building up their airfields and 
maintaining a constant threat that if 
the prisoner question is not settled to 
their satisfaction, they might start 
their aggression over again.” 

However, Stanislaw Skrzesezewski, 
of Poland, alleged that the slogan of 
voluntary repatriation had been in- 
vented by United States propaganda in 
order to continue to detain tens of 
thousands of prisoners by force and 
use them later against their own coun- 
try. 

The U.S.S.R.’s proposals for an 
immediate cease-fire were just, precise, 
and simple, argued Valerian A. Zorin, 
of the U.S.S.R., who termed as a 
slanderous invention the allegation that 
they had the hidden aim of using the 
prisoners of war for purposes of a 
“political horse-trade.” 

Mr. Lodge had pointed out that a 
part of those proposals provided for 
establishment of a commission to con- 
sider the prisoner question, among 
others, and that in that commission 
the Soviet Union bloc would in effect 
have a veto, for four of the eleven 
members would be communist, and a 
two-thirds majority vote would be re- 
quired to reach a decision. On this 
point, Sir Percy Spender, of Australia, 
declared that the people of every coun- 
try were entitled to know why the 
U.S.S.R. was not prepared to put for- 
ward a proposal which would leave the 
prisoner-of-war issue to be decided by 
a simple majority of the proposed 
commission. 


FIRM STAND URGED Among the lesser 
powers, Australia was the first to make 
its position clear, and the line taken 
by Sir Percy was generally followed 
by those supporting the majority stand. 
It was the duty of Members which 
had voted for the Indian-sponsored 
resolution, he said, to stand firm in 
support of a just and honorable solu- 
tion leading to an armistice. 
(Continued on page 196) 
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‘U.S.S.R. Can Stop War Whenever It Wants’— Lodge 


PEAKING for the first time as 

United States representative, Mr. 
Lodge emphasized that every element 
of American life is eager for peace— 
that the love of peace exists in all 
Americans regardless of party. That 
was why the United States delegation 
at the first part of the Assembly ses- 
sion, representing the former Admin- 
istration, voted for the Indian-spon- 
sored resolution on Korea which met 
the issues squarely, declared unequivo- 
cally for peace, and was passed by an 
overwhelming vote. 

“If ever an action represented the 
conscience of the world and the striv- 
ing of suffering humanity for peace,” 
Mr.. Lodge declared, “it was the pas- 
sage of that resolution.” 

The regimes of China and of North 
Korea had turned it down, however, 
so their reasons must be sought. The 
young manhood of China was being 
slaughtered to carry out a policy which 
appeared to be admittedly dictated 
from Moscow. The recent description 
of the Korean war by Foreign Min- 
ister Chou En-lai as a positive good 
to communism “shocks us,” Mr. Lodge 
added. “We repudiate it. We are sure 
the Chinese people would repudiate it 
if they were free to do so.” 

Moreover, the Soviet Union is ac- 
tively assisting the aggressors in Korea 
On a scale which makes the continu- 
ance of that aggression possible and 
determines its scope. Here Mr. Lodge 
cited “ten facts” which he challenged 
the U.S.S.R. to disprove and which 
show, he said, how far the Soviet 
Union has gone to broaden the war— 
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how, since the autumn of 1950, the 
United Nations has not been fighting 
a local enemy, but “the vast manpower 
resources Of communist China support- 
ed by the material resources of the 
entire Soviet world.” 

Yet some representatives had made 
sanctimonious speeches about world 
peace: “except for the active aid fur- 
nished to the North Korean and Chi- 
nese communist aggressors by the So- 
viet Union, the war in Korea would 
now be over. . . . The rulers of the 
Soviet Union can stop the war when- 
ever they want to—and Mr. Vyshinsky 
knows it.” 


ESSENTIALS OF PEACE Mr. Lodge then 
outlined what he considered the re- 
quisites for building peace—collective 
security, equal treatment of people 
without discrimination as to race, 
creed, or color, and freedom from the 
spectre of want—‘there is no use in 
talking to a starving man about free- 
dom or democracy.” 

“We stand ready,” he asserted, “to 
work for peace along all these lines.” 

As for racial or religious discrimi- 
nation: so long as it existed, the day 
of peace would be postponed. Con- 
ditions were not perfect in any coun- 
try, but in many lands, including the 
United States, great and successful ad- 
vances were being made. However, in 
the Soviet Union for some time, Chris- 
tians, Muslims, and Jews had been 
persecuted: this discrimination was not 
only “wicked,” but in the end would 
prove to be totally ineffective “because 
there is an undefeatable quality in 
human nature which will always resist 








THE ‘TEN FACTS’ 
ABOUT U.S.S.R. AID 


Following are the “ten facts” which 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., of the United 
States, challenged the Soviet Union 
representatives to disprove: 

Soviet planning instigated the origi- 
nal aggression, which was subsequently 
maintained by Soviet training and 
equipment, notably Soviet aircraft, So- 
viet artillery, Soviet T-34 tanks, and 
Soviet automatic weapons. 

The North Korean forces which were 
virtually destroyed after the Inchon 
landing in the autumn of 1950 fled 
across the Yalu River, behind the 
screen of the Chinese communists who 
were then entering Korea. They reap- 
peared on the battlefront in late winter, 
reconstituted, reorganized, and almost 
completely equipped with weapons of 
Soviet manufacture. 

The flow of Soviet equipment is con- 
stant and steady and accounts for the 
increase of combat effectiveness of the 
enemy over the past year. 

The Chinese communists who en- 
tered the fighting with normal light 
equipment are now fighting with heavy 
equipment, supplied by the Soviet 
Union. 

Naval mines in large number, which 
have been picked up or washed 
ashore off the Korean coast, have been 
mines of Soviet manufacture. 

The planes which the United Na- 
tions Command has been encountering 
over North Korea have been MIG-15’s 
and other aircraft manufactured and 
supplied by the Soviet Union. 

Recently United Nations forces have 
encountered a new type of Soviet 
plane, the IL-28, which is now a part 
of ihe air forces of the communist ag- 
gressors Over North Korea, 

In spite of heavy losses, the Chinese 
communist and North Korean air 
forces have grown until they today 
have some 2,500 aircraft of which half 
are jets, all manufactured and supplied 
by the Soviet Union. 

The Soviet Union provides the re- 
placements for these aircraft which 
United Nations forces shoot down over 
North Korea. Experts estimate that the 
Soviet Union has contributed in excess 
of 4,400 planes to fight against the 
United Nations in Korea. 

The anti-aircraft guns in North Ko- 
rea, including many which are radar 
controlled, are of Soviet origin. 





totalitarian attempts to destroy reli- 
gious and ethnic freedom.” 

The United States believes that 
peace is best solved by governments 
which are controlled by the people, in 
which public officials are the servants 
of the people, Mr. Lodge declared. 
The people are competent to make 
their own decisions. A man, he said, 


(Continued on page 219) 
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‘Korea Mere Phase to New-War Planners’—Vyshinsky 


HE so-called peace-loving nature 

of the American people was not at 
issue, declared Mr. Vyshinsky, but the 
intentions of the . American ruling 
circles. He asked if Mr. Lodge did 
not have anything to say on the future 
United States policy on the Korean 
question. 

More and more there were indica- 
tions that the United States intended 
to aggravate the international situation 
further. The press had betrayed the 
State Department’s tactics in connec- 
tion with its “new tough policy.” Thus 
the United States would not initiate 
any new Korean policy before the 
eighth session of the Assembly and in 
the meantime would press the com- 
munists with methods not requiring 
United Nations sanction. Those meth- 
ods would enable its partners in the 
North Atlantic bloc to adjust to the 
new and more dynamic United States 
policy: increased pressure on the Ko- 
rean front; greater assistance to France 
in Indo-China, to the United Kingdom 
in Malaya, and to Chiang Kai-shek; 
the rearmament of Japan; and permis- 
sion for United States fliers “to fight 
in hot pursuit’—to cross the Man- 
churian border. 

At the same time, Chiang Kai-shek 
would receive airplanes and naval ves- 
sels from the United States, and their 
crews would be instructed by United 
States personnel. The planes would 
bomb the Chinese mainland, and the 
ships would seize vessels proceeding 
to Chinese ports. All would be dis- 
missed as an intensification of China’s 
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civil war, not as an expansion of the 
Korean war. 

The State Department assumed that 
that program would soften up the 
Korean-Chinese side prior to the next 
session of the Assembly. If that did 
not happen, the United States then 
would be prepared to present some 
really tough proposals. 

This was hardly “peace-loving,” 
commented Mr. Vyshinsky. Certainly 
the Republican Party did not pursue 
a policy of maintaining and strengthen- 
ing peace, but rather the reverse. In 
regard to the Korean question, the 
present United States Administration 
was following the Truman-Acheson 
line. 


FURTHER AGGRAVATION Mr. Lodge’s 
charges of alleged persecution of 
Christians, Muslims, and Jews in the 
Soviet Union were slanderous inven- 
tions, he continued. Mr. Lodge, too, 
had distorted Chou En-lai’s words to 
delude world public opinion and 
arouse hatred and hostility against the 
Chinese and Korean people. 
Instigators of the war were the pup- 
pet Government of South Korea and 
the United States Government, which 
had assisted Syngman Rhee, “the 
American agent,” when his adventur- 
ous plans to take over North Korea 
had ended in a fiasco. In support of 
these contentions, Mr. Vyshinsky re- 
iterated certain “facts” and went on 
to say that, for the American ruling 
circles, the war was merely a phase in 
the preparation of a world war which 
they hoped would expunge the Soviet 
Union and the countries of the peo- 





SOVIET REPLY 
ON ‘SUPPOSED FACTS’ 


The U.S.S.R., replied Andrei Y. 
Vyshinsky, had never concealed the 
fact that it had sold and continued to 
sell armaments to its Chinese ally, 
while China sold various types of raw 
materials, including strategic materials, 
to the U.S.S.R. in line with the treaties 
of friendship and alliance between the 
two countries. 

The U.S.S.R. had no treaty for 
mutual assistance with Korea and con- 
sequently did not sell any armaments 
to that country. However, when the 
U.S.S.R. withdrew its troops in 1948, 
it sold to Korea the surplus of U.S.S.R. 
armaments on the spot. 

The “ten supposed facts” had been 
cited by Mr. Lodge to disguise the true 
aggressive purposes of the United 
States Administration, whose foreign 
policy was far from peaceful. 

Actually, Mr. Vyshinsky charged, 
plans were being hatched for the un- 
leashing of a third world war. The in- 
dustry of the United States was being 
speedily militarized, and the program 
of military preparation intensified. 

Aggressive blocs were being forged, 
and those already in existence were 
being strengthened. 

And the more the ruling circles of 
the United States prepared for war, the 
more they attempted to throw onto the 
peace-loving countries responsibility 
for the growing threat to peace and 
security. 

The “eleventh fact” overlooked by 
Mr. Lodge, which was a “correct” one, 
said Mr. Vyshinsky, was that, a few 
months previously, the United States 
had opposed the Soviet Union’s pro- 
posal to end the hostilities in Korea. 
The United States, the United King- 
dom, France, and other members of 
the North Atlantic bloc had voted 
against it because they did not want to 
end the war, but wished rather to con- 
tinue it so as to maintain the profits 
of American billionaires. 

The United States was interested in 
continuing the current deadlock in Ko- 
rea to enhance its military power and 
intensify the military psychosis it was 
cultivating. 





ple’s democracies from the earth. That 
was the answer to Mr. Lodge’s allega- 
tions about the intended interest of 
the Soviet Union and the Chinese Peo- 
ple’s Republic in carrying out the war. 

Having pushed through the unsuit- 
able resolution at the first part of the 
Assembly session, those ruling circles 
now sought to use it as a camouflage 
for their aggressive purposes and to 
cover up their refusal to put an end to 
the war in Korea. The Korean and 
Chinese replies had rightly stated that 
the resolution was illegal and violated 

(Continued on page 219) 
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(Continued from page 193) 


The overriding aim was the resto- 
ration of peace, but such a peace had 
to be in accordance with the principles 
of the Charter and not be bought at 
the price of dishonor or in violation of 
the principles of human dignity and 
freedom, as it would be if the re- 
patriation of prisoners of war against 
their will were permitted. So long as 
the principle of voluntary repatriation 
was respected, Australia was prepared 
to consider any proposal for bringing 
the hostilities to an end. 

Grounds for the rejection of the As- 
sembly’s proposals were exclusively 
legal, Sir Percy stated, whereas the 
issue at stake was primarily human- 
itarian. In the communist view, of 
course, the human being had no rights 
against the state. The immediate aim 
of the communist authorities seemed 
to be to break the United Nations will 
to resist aggression and achieve an 
honorable peace. However, the com- 
munists had to understand that they 
could obtain peace if they abandoned 
their unyielding attitude, but could not 
impose their terms on the United Na- 
tions. Sir Percy expressed the hope, 
which was voiced by many other 
speakers, that the U.S.S.R. would 
abandon its unyielding attitude. 


APPEAL FOR IMMEDIATE STEPS One of the 
spokesmen for the minority position, 
Mr. Skrzesezewski, of Poland, recalled 
that one of the fundamental tasks of 
the United Nations was the peaceful 
settlement of disputes. The Organiza- 
tion, he said, should be asked to take 
immediate steps to restore peace in 
Korea. The position of the United 


States and others, however, was con- 
trary to the real mission of the United 
Nations. 

For instance, it had been a mistake 
not to invite representatives of the 
People’s Democratic Republic of 
Korea. Another obstacle to progress 
was the absence of the representatives 
of the People’s Republic of China. 
Mr. Skrzesezewski, too, considered that 
the Committee’s work had been hamp- 
ered by the slanderous campaign 
against those Republics. Furthermore, 
the “fairy story” that aggression had 
been committed by them should be 
ended once and for all. 

In regard to the rejection of the 
United Nations’ proposals, it must 
have been known in advance, he con- 
tinued, that an attempt to impose such 
a decision On an opponent could not 
lead to any positive result. Moreover, 
those Republics had stated, even be- 
fore the Assembly adopted its pro- 
posals, that they would not accept 
any decision which would permit the 
American aggressors to continue the 
war in Korea, or any recommendation 
contrary to international treaties, inter- 
national law, and the right of peoples 
to self-determination. 

A settlement could be reached, he 
declared, only on the basis of an im- 
mediate and total cessation of military 
operations, as had been pointed out by 
the Chinese and North Koreans. They 
were ready to reopen negotiations at 
Pan Mun Jom to put an immediate 
end to military operations on land and 
sea and in the air. Such negotiations 
would be a preliminary step to the 
solution of all the other problems. 

In regard to the prisoners of war, 





BEFORE A MEETING OF THE FIRST COMMITTEE on Korea: Fernand van Langenhove (left), 
of Belgium; Paul Martin (center), of Canada; and Sir Percy Spender, of Australia. 
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the Assembly’s. proposals were a retro- 
grade step compared with the draft 
armistice agreement, which clearly 
dealt with the repatriation of all pris- 
oners. The proposals were aimed mere- 
ly at calming world public opinion. 
And, using the resolution as a pretext, 
the United States had increased its 
acts of provocation against the Chinese 
and had continued to bombard the 
peaceful population of Korea, to em- 
ploy bacterial weapons, and to mal- 
treat the prisoners of war. 


It was impossible, he said later, for 
the Assembly to complete its consid- 
eration of the Korean question with- 
out making an attempt to reach a 
solution. 


Something of the extent of United 
States participation in the fighting was 
indicated by A. M. Baranovsky, of the 
Ukrainian S.S.R., who compared it in 
scale to the United States’ efforts in 
two world wars. The number of bombs 
dropped by United States pilots in 
Korea, he said, equalled those used 
in the Pacific theatre during the Sec- 
ond World War, and United States 
losses in Korea approached its losses 
during the First World War. 


SUPPORT FOR STANDING FIRM Supporting 
Australia’s position, Leslie Knox 
Munro, of New Zealand, believed that, 
since the communists had rejected the 
United Nations’ proposals, it was for 
them to submit new ones. It was vital- 
ly necessary to convince the Chinese 
people and their communist leaders 
that the United Nations’ desire for an 
honorable peace in Korea was sincere. 
The military objective—to halt aggres- 
sion—had already been attained. The 
U.S.S.R., in fact, was the only bene- 
ficiary .of the terrible conflict. Above 
all, great patience had to be exercised. 
There was no reason to expect a 
change of heart on the other side; and, 
meanwhile, since a military stalemate 
had been reached, a great responsibil- 
ity rested on those who had supported 
the decision to resist aggression to 
maintain their material and moral sup- 
port of an action which was the first 
experiment in collective security, an 
experiment that had already shown 
that aggression was no longer profit- 
able. 

Paul Martin, of Canada, stated that 
no further resolution was required. 
Moral force could not be successfully 
opposed forever by bitter communica- 
tions and rhetoric. The United Nations 
had taken its stand, and it was for the 
other side to show a spirit of co-opera- 
tion, if not by accepting the Wnited 
Nations resolution, at least by making 
helpful suggestions of its own. Mr. 
Vyshinsky’s statement had _ perhaps 
contained a hint that something useful 
might be heard from him. However, 
there was no point in putting forward 
old proposals in new clothes; what 
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was needed was a new proposal which 
was not contrary to the United Nations 
position. 

Sir Gladwyn Jebb, of the United 
Kingdom, also emphasized that it was 
essential for the free world, as repre- 
sented in the Assembly, to remain unit- 
ed, confident, and calm. Sure in the 
knowledge that aggression in Korea 
had been repelled, the United Nations 
must continue to stand on the various 
offers for an honorable armistice al- 
ready made in the hope that the op- 
ponents would one day agree to cease 
fighting on honorable terms. In the 
meantime, he did not believe that in 
default of some sign of willingness to 
negotiate on the part of the other side, 
the Assembly either could or should 
do very much. Its time for further con- 
structive work would undoubtedly 
come, but perhaps not yet awhile. 


FRESH APPEAL SUGGESTED The group of 
Latin American countries, stated Dr. 
Jose Vicente Trujillo, of Ecuador, felt 
that, since proposals which the United 
Nations had made had been rejected in 
violent and discourteous language and 
since the counter-proposals were un- 
acceptable, the world should be told 
at least. how matters stood and where 
the responsibility lay. A fresh appeal 
should be made to the Chinese com- 
munists and North Koreans to recon- 
sider their position, and a resolution 
might be adopted which would make 
such an appeal and would assert be- 
fore the conscience of the world that 
it was the Assembly’s “most earnest 
wish to achieve a peace that would be 
consistent with honor, dignity, and 
the respect of the human person.” 

The text of a possible draft resolu- 
tion suggested by Dr. Trujillo declared 
that the Indian-sponsored proposals 
“constituted true progress in the con- 
sideration of the human person in in- 
ternational relations” and “in partic- 
ular embodied the principle of indi- 
vidual freedom by laying down that 
prisoners of war should be allowed to 
decide on their own future without 
any physical or moral pressure being 
exercised”; also that those principles, 
“far from contravening the provisions 
of the Geneva Convention, extend 
them by giving them a wider interpre- 
tation in harmony with the progress 
made in the matter of respect for 
human rights.” 

The suggested text was not sub- 
mitted formally as a draft resolution, 
however, and there was little support 
for such a proposal. 


REFERENCE TO TREATY Referring to Mr. 
Lodge’s “ten facts,” Dr. T. F. Tsiang, 
of China, pointed out that Mr. Vyshin- 
sky had not even attempted to deny 
them. In fact, he had admitted them 
and had tried to justify them by re- 
ferring to the Treaty of Friendship 
and Alliance between the U.S.S.R. and 
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EXCHANGING VIEWS ON KOREAN QUESTION: Nasrollah Entezam (left), of Iran; Henri Hop- 
penot (center), of France; and Selim Sarper, of Turkey — all permanent representatives. 


China and the revision of that treaty 
agreed on by the U.S.S.R. and the 
Peking communist regime. 

The manner in which that treaty had 
been implemented, Dr. Tsiang asserted, 
showed complete disregard of the 
Charter. The U.S.S.R. had first utilized 
it to commit limited aggression in 
China and had subsequently made the 


THE CHAIRMAN APPEALS 
FOR HIGH-LEVEL DEBATE 


Since the United Nations repre- 
sents the only possibility for reaching 
agreement, its forum should be kept 
open even if only to express disagree- 
ments, for in that alone is there hope 
for reconciliation. 

Expressing these thoughts as the 
General Assembly’s First Committee 
got down to business on February 25, 
Joao Carlos Muniz, of Brazil, its 
Chairman, declared that, since all 
would surely agree that war would 
bring no solution, the only alternative 
is persuasion and the search for a 
peaceful solution. That is the way of 
the United Nations, he said. 

The Committee’s agenda _ was 
crowded with important and urgent 
items, Mr. Muniz reminded the repre- 
sentatives as he appealed for a high 
level of discussion and against pro- 
tracting the debates. If fear and mis- 
trust could be eliminated, he observed, 
results could be achieved. 

After deciding to take up Korea 
first and Greece’s complaint regarding 
the detention of members of the Greek 
armed forces second, the Committee 
began immediately to discuss the Ko- 
rean question. 


revised version a pretext for com- 
mitting aggression in Korea. 
Obviously, however, no_ bilateral 
treaty, whatever its terms might be 
and however it was interpreted, could 
be used to justify aggression or partic- 
ipation in aggression in violation of 
the Charter; for Article 103 provides 
that, in the event of a conflict between 
the obligations of the Members of the 
United Nations under the Charter and 
their obligations under any other inter- 
national agreement, their obligations 
under the Charter must prevail. 


APPEAL TO INDIA AND U.S.S.R. Henri 
Hoppenot, of France, emphasized that 
a firm attitude should be taken to 
maintain the principles without which 
there could be no honorable peace: 
limitation of military action to the 
essential purposes; the exclusion of 
means of destruction excused only by 
total war; refusal of any measure 
which might extend the conflict; and 
the avoidance of acts suitable for na- 
tional wars which might threaten the 
prestige of the United Nations and its 
moral authority as the defender of the 
ideals of the free nations. 

Mr. Hoppenot also appealed to the 
Indian delegation not to be discour- 
aged by the rejection of the proposals 
which it had sponsored and to resume 
the initiative if it saw any chance of 
success. Because of India’s situation 
in Asia, it might be the first to see 
some such chance, 

Mr. Hoppenot appealed to the 
Soviet Union representative as well, 
for his impression of Mr. Vyshinsky’s 
statement had been that perhaps the 
last word had not been spoken and 
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that something of a constructive char- 
acter might yet be heard. He recalled 
the late Marshal Stalin’s statement at 
Christmas that the Soviet Union was 
interested in ending the Korean war 
and would co-operate in any new dip- 
lomatic approach, He expressed the 
hope that that last wish of the leader 
of the Soviet Union would be acted on 
by his successors and that the Soviet 
Union representative would return 
with a message of pacification and 
conciliation. 

The Indian delegation, stated V. K. 
Krishna Menon, still held to the posi- 
tion expressed last December. The 
Indian-sponsored proposals had been 
aimed at finding a way to peace, a 
means of bringing the parties together 
by removing some of the obstacles. 
There had seemed to be common 
ground that the provisions of the 
Geneva Convention had to be ob- 
served, and the proposals, which had 
grown out of the draft armistice agree- 
ment, had been intended to help in 
doing that, not to rewrite the conven- 
tion or to add to international law. 
However, the suggested procedures 
had not been acceptable to one side 
and so had failed to bring about peace. 
That did not mean that the United 
Nations should abandon methods of 
negotiation, of course, but it was not 
India’s purpose now to make further 
proposals. 


UNITED STATES—U.S.S.R. MEETING The crux 
of the problem, observed L. N. Palar, 
of Indonesia, was the need for better 
understanding and mutual confidence. 
Prospects for a cease-fire and armistice 
were dim, but Indonesia was anxious 
for an opportunity to bring the parties 
closer together. Any proposal tending 
to establish common ground would 
have its support. There was a possibil- 
ity of an approach through precedures 
for lessening world tension. A United 
Nations recommendation urging a 
meeting between the two principal 
powers might be one way. That was 
not a new idea, but the United Nations 
could lend it moral force. If such a 
meeting led to the easing of some ten- 
sion or even pointed to ways of reduc- 
ing it, it would renew the faith of the 
world in the possibility of the peaceful 
settlement of issues in accordance with 
the purposes and principles of the 
United Nations. 

Such a meeting, continued Mr. 
Palar, might not be either the only 
or the best approach, but at least 
both parties had declared their willing- 
ness to meet. It might not, for the 
time being, be possible to bring it 
about, but the Indonesian delegation 
believed that consideration should be 
given to the effect which an easing of 
tension might have on a Korean settle- 
ment. His delegation pledged its sup- 
port to any action which would lead 
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TWO MEMBERS OF THE EGYPTIAN DELEGATION: Ahmed Galal Eldine Abdelrazek (right), 
permanent representative to the United Nations, and Aly Kamel Fahmy, counsellor. 


to a reduction of tension and facilitate 
the restoration of peace. 

Despite the bitter words exhanged 
in the Committee, Ahmed Galal 
Eldine Abdelrazek, of Egypt, believed 
there was some reason for optimism. 
He mentioned President Eisenhower’s 
and Premier Stalin’s expressions of 
willingness to hold a meeting and Mr. 
Vyshinsky’s remarks addressed to the 
American people—not to Mr. Lodge 
—as signs of “international flirting.” 





Gavel from Iceland 
for First Committee 


An Icelandic gavel was presented 
| for use by the Chairman of the First 
Committee on March 9 by Thor 
Thors, representative of Iceland and | 
Rapporteur of the Committee during | 
the seventh session. Carved from Ice- | 
landic birch by the Icelandic sculptor, | 
| Rikhardour Johnsson, the gavel shows | 

four giants trying to lift the same 

burden. 

“They represent,” said Mr. Thors, | 

“the South, the North, the West, and | 

the East, and are endeavoring collec- 

tively to hold up the ideal of justice 
| and truth. In this sometimes stormy | 

Committee, a strong gavel is needed. | 
It should be used with justice and 
fairness to all.” 

When the Committee is not meet- | 
ing, the gavel will be kept in an | 
accompanying box, engraved with old | 
Icelandic letters, which bears the | 
United Nations emblem. 
| Chairman Joao Carlos Muniz, of 
| Brazil, thanked Mr. Thors and ex- | 

pressed the wish that the gavel would 
| be used for a long time and have a | 

part in progress toward peace and | 
| conciliation. 


Mr. Palar’s moving appeal had all his 
sympathy. 

(Later, in the Assembly, Mr. Palar 
stated that, although there had been 
considerable support for his sugges- 
tion, many important Members had 
felt that this was perhaps not the op- 
portune time to press for such a rec- 
ommendation. For the present, there- 
fore, he would not present the sug- 
gestion formally as a draft resolution.) 

The final speaker in the debate— 
which, in the words of Dr. Evaristo 
Sourdis, of Colombia, seemed to have 
reached a “dead end” — was Mr. 
Lodge, who had also opened it. He 
declared, in closing: 

“The free world remains determined 
to stand by the Indian resolution and 
the principle that no prisoner should 
be returned against his will, a human 
principle if ever there was one—a prin- 
ciple which clearly delineates the dif- 
ference between us (the non-commu- 
nists and the communists) because it 
shows where man is considered to be 
the master of the state and where man 
is considered to be the servant of 
the state. 

“We refuse to support a cease-fire 
which leaves thousands of United Na- 
tions prisoners as hostages in commu- 
nist hands. Communist intransigence 
compels us to face the facts with 
courage and determination and to con- 
tinue to strive against aggression until 
the moral and physical power of the 
United Nations has had its inevitable 
effect, which I think will be soon... . 

“We, therefore, are resolved that 
the action in Korea must be brought 
to a successful conclusion as soon as 
possible and with a minimum of blood- 
shed. The United Nations is ever 
ready to solve the Korean problem 
honorably by peaceful means.” 





(See also page 217) 
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Impact of Post-War Changes 
On The Economy of Europe 





Problems and Prospects Reappraised 


UROPE is still adjusting to the 

major changes which took place 
in the world’s economy during and 
after the Second World War. Its eco- 
nomic problems and prospects of meet- 
ing them have been reappraised by the 
secretariat of the Economic Commis- 
sion for Europe in its recent Economic 
Survey of Europe Since the War.* 


The adverse effects of the shifts 
in the world economy, it points out, 
were concentrated on Western Eu- 
rope. Its balance-of-payments difficul- 
ties were intensified by the political 
split of Europe. It became more de- 
pendent on the dollar area for supplies 
of essential goods, and found it more 
difficult than before to earn from other 
countries the means to cover its trad- 
ing deficits. 


For the first five years after the war, 
production in Western Europe ex- 
panded continuously. For the past 18 
months, however, the region’s economy 
has stagnated, but there is nothing to 
prevent this situation being remedied. 


Demand has shrunk. Profits are 
lower. Production and trade have stop- 
ped increasing despite a continuous rise 
in armaments expenditures and a sus- 
tained boom in the United States. Dol- 
lar and gold reserves have, it is true, 
risen recently, but this is due more to 
cuts in imports than to increases in 
exports. Few Western European coun- 
tries are in a position to cover more 
than two or three months, at most, of 
current imports out of their present re- 
serves. 


Progress goals and development 
plans are modest when compared with 
those of the United States and the 
U.S.S.R. Until recently, Western Eu- 
ropean governments had to concen- 
trate on moderating the strong ex- 
pansive forces in their countries in 
order to avoid excessive inflation. The 
problem now, the Survey observes, is 
to find the means to further progress 
without again relapsing into inflation. 


TRADE AND PAYMENTS Further, “there 
could be no resumption of a free_flow 
of international trade and payments, 


* United Nations Publications Sales 
No.: 1953. 11.E.4. Price: $3.50, 25/- 
Swiss francs 14, or equivalent in other 
currencies. Pp. 385 
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and hence no question of restoring 
currency convertibility, until Western 
Europe could greatly reduce its need 
for dollars by reviving and developing 
alternative sources of supply, or greatly 
increasing its dollar earnings from the 
United States, or restoring its ability 
to earn dollars from these countries.” 
Governments must lay the foundation 
for a new equilibrium in international 
trade and payments and for a more 
regular and normal functioning of the 
world market before controls on trade 
and payments can be removed and cur- 
rencies made convertible without seri- 
ous threats to European production 
and trade. 


COURSES TO FOLLOW Action must 
therefore be taken on many fronts if 
Europe is to avoid solving its dollar 
shortage by going without the goods 
it needs. Further integration of its 
economy is one form of action dis- 
cussed by the Survey (see below for 
details). In this connection, it also 
suggests the following courses for 
Western Europe: 


(i) Sell more goods and services to 
the United States and other dollar 
countries. 


(ii) Produce more food and raw 
materials both in Western Europe and 
in other non-dollar areas with the 
double aim of meeting the needs of ex- 
panding population and industry in the 
world generally and of reducing the 
present one-sided dependence on dol- 
lar sources of supply. 


(iii) Displace United States exports 
of manufactured goods in Western Eu- 
rope as well as in the affiliated over- 
seas areas. This means either stronger 
competition by European producers or, 
alternatively, increased discriminatory 
restrictions against dollar goods. 


(iv) As a line of action cutting 
across these three courses, make more 
effective use of the great amounts of 
goods and capital supplied by Western 
Europe to the affiliated overseas coun- 
tries so as to receive larger returns in 
the form of essential imports or of dol- 
lars, and to decrease the direct dollar 
outlays of these countries. 


MAIN CONCERN To obtain these and 
other objectives should have been, and 
must be, the main preoccupation of 
the Western European countries con- 


cerned. Conditions now necessitate as 
much as ever “the creation of a new 
pattern of economic relationships har- 
monizing the needs and interests of 
Western Europe with those of other 
areas. . . . Further postponement will 
mean that international trade and pay- 
ments become increasingly dependent 
on the discriminatory controls erected 
to force a balance between dollar ex- 
penditures and dollar earnings.” 

Removing impediments to increased 
imports by the United States could 
make it possible to raise dollar earn- 
ings. Also, a major expansion of 
United States investments abroad, 
under conditions permitting free com- 
petition by European exports for the 
dollars thus made available, would help 
to expand world trade in which all 
areas might benefit. 

The situation requires adequate 
action by the European countries 
themselves. This calls for wide-scale 
co-operation to promote steady eco- 
nomic progress. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT Europe’s high- 
ly industrialized countries, the Survey 
adds, should aim at more mechaniza- 
tion in both agriculture and industry. 
The goal for over-populated countries 
in Southern as in Eastern Europe 
should be to expand industry hand in 
hand with increasing total food pro- 
duction. Large-scale international mi- 
gration being unfeasible, agricultural 
production should be increased where 
there is surplus manpower. 

The development of industrially re- 
tarded countries is in the long-term in- 
terest of Europe as a whole. This, as 
the Survey observes, is most directly 
apparent in the possibilities for raising 
agricultural output through which a 
further increase in imports of agri- 
cultural products from overseas might 
be prevented, In this common interest, 
foreign loans might well be supplied 
for agricultural development, leaving 
the recipient countries able to con- 
centrate their own capital resources on 
industrial investment. 


More efficient land use and exploita- 
tion would make it possible to increase 
agricultural output considerably. This 
requires large-scale investment in agri- 
culture, part of which would help to 
develop the impoverished areas of 
Europe. It also calls for agreements 
between the countries of Western Eu- 
rope to expand their trade in agricul- 
tural products with one another and 
to stabilize markets. 


CRITERIA A major step forward in 
evolving an integrated pattern of trade, 
the Survey adds, would be for the Eu- 
ropean countries, the countries affi- 
liated with them and the United States 
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to decide on the scope and size of a 
long-term development plan, this to be 
followed by the elaboration of specific 
projects. Such a development program, 
according to the Survey, should meet 
the following criteria: 


(a) “It should be reasonably firm 
as to the total investment con- 
templated and its scheduling over 
the period.” 

(b) “It should give European 
countries an even chance to provide 
the capital equipment and other 
goods financed with dollar loans, so 
that they in turn can better cover 
their imports from the dollar loans.” 


(c) “It should be co-ordinated 
with other development programs, 
such as the Colombo Plan and the in- 
vestments undertaken by France and 
Belgium in their dependent terri- 
tories.” 


(d) “It should seek to effect an 
equitable balance between the de- 
velopment of dollar-earning and 
dollar-saving exports of foodstuffs 
and raw materials from the overseas 
countries and the industrial develop- 
ment aims of these countries.” 


“Given the special importance to 
Western Europe of increasing primary 
production in other areas,” adds the 
Survey, “the possibility could be con- 
sidered for uniting private capital from 
Western Europe with the greater re- 
sources available from the United 
States in joint ventures under which 
the former would bear the top risks or 
underwrite the loan funds obtained.” 

Also urged by the Survey is an in- 
crease in the steel, coal, and electric- 
ity production of Western Europe. 

To give private investors confidence, 
it adds, private business must be as- 
sured that governments will take re- 
sponsibility for maintaining total de- 
mand at a high level. 


TRENDS IN EASTERN EUROPE The East- 
ern European countries, excluding the 
U.S.S.R. and Yugoslavia, the Survey 
observes, have been concentrating on 
rapid industrialization, with the em- 
phasis on heavy industry. As long, 
however, as their agricultural plans re- 
main relatively modest, the chance of 
a rapid and general rise in living stand- 
ards must remain rather slight. 

“The decisions to stake everything 
on rapid development of heavy indus- 
try,” the Survey comments, “seem to 
have been taken in 1950 after the gen- 
eral deterioration of East-West rela- 
tions and the tightening of links be- 
tween the Eastern European govern- 
ments implied by the formation in 
1949 of the Council of Mutual Eco- 
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nomic Assistance with headquarters in 
Moscow. It was in this year, too, that 
the Eastern European governments 
first devoted any considerable sum to 
expenditure on defence.” 

These decisions entailed postponing 
distribution of direct benefits to con- 
sumers. Tight wage controls avoided 
an inflationary spiral; nevertheless, 
some inflation has occurred, despite 
rationing. 

The targets for industry have gen- 
erally been hit, but one big weakness 
still remains: “the inability so far of 
governments to control the ‘balance of 
payments’ between industry and agri- 
culture.” There is little evidence of 
increasing investment either in agri- 
culture (where plans are relatively 
modest) or in housing, without reduc- 
ing investment elsewhere. Agricultural 
production is still below or about the 
pre-war level. 


U.S.S.R.'s ECONOMY In the U.S.S.R., 
consumption standards returned to pre- 
war levels in 1951. Industrialization 
has continued at a rate surpassing that 
in any Western European country. 
Agricultural production in 1950 was 


about the same as in 1937. The cur- 
rent five-year plan seeks considerable 
increases in crop production, but, the 
Survey suggests, the plan for increases 
in yields “may prove to be too am- 
bitious. . . . There is no precedent in 
the Soviet Union (or any other coun- 
try) to suggest that yields in the re- 
maining three years of the plan can be 
increased at an annual rate of 12 per 
cent.” The planned increase in grain 
production alone is equivalent to about 
three times the volume of grain im- 
ports into Western Europe and is more 
than the total volume of world trade 
in grain. Living standards in the 
U.S.S.R. are still on the average con- 
siderably lower than in Western Eu- 
rope. 


EAST-WEST TRADE Abnormally low before 
the war, trade between Eastern and 
Western Europe has declined still fur- 
ther. The “progressive severing, year 
by year, of trade relationships . . . is 
of political origin, on both sides.” 
Being of political origin, the East-West 
split, says the Survey, can only be re- 
moved by political action. 


Conditions for More Integrated Economy 





Ways of Adjusting to Changes 


NE form of adjustment to the 

major world economic changes 
due to the war which has been sug- 
gested for Europe is a more integrated 
economy. Involving the creation of 
markets much larger than the vari- 
ous national markets, this will, it is 
maintained, allow farm products, in- 
dustrial goods, capital and manpower 
to flow more freely and abundantly 
across present frontiers, as each coun- 
try specializes in the types of produc- 
tion for which it has the greatest com- 
parative advantages. Various plans 
and possibilities for the economic in- 
tegration of Europe are analyzed in 
detail in the recent Economic Survey 
of Europe Since the War. 

For four decades, the Survey points 
out, there has been a persistent trend 
toward international disintegration in 
Europe’s economy, In Western Europe 
there are historical trends toward na- 
tional autarchy. From 1913 to 1951, 
total commodity output in Europe 
(outside the U.S.S.R.) rose 70 per 
cent, but intra-European trade in- 
creased only 2 per cent. Government 
interventions in the economy have 
accentuated the trend. With labor and 
capital movements restrained and 


capital scarce, there are immense ob- 
stacles in the way of achieving more 
international integration solely by the 
automatism of free commodity trade. 
“no simple, 


There is, however, 


‘over-all’ prescription, political or eco- 
nomic, for bringing about a more 
integrated European economy.” 

In Western Europe, for instance, 
what is required is action on specific 
practical problems, each calling for 
its own technique; observation and ex- 
periment, rather than general theory, 
provide the best approach. 

Continuous economic expansion is 
essential if even the most modest 
steps toward international integration 
are to have any chance of success. 
Otherwise, governments, business and 
labor will be concerned solely with 
protecting established market posi- 
tions and existing employment op- 
portunities. 

Western Europe, however, has 
made only slight progress since the 
war toward integrating its economy, 
despite the abundance of plans toward 
this end. “Next to nothing” has been 
achieved in the way of promoting the 
movement of capital and labor from 
one country to another. Even the 
“limited” degree of freedom so far 
achieved in commodity trade among 
Western European countries is”“based 
on slender foundations.” 


SOUTHERN EUROPE Added to this is the 
failure to face the fact squarely that 
the area consists of countries at differ- 
ent stages of development. It is essen- 
tial, the Survey stresses, to close the 
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widening gap between rurai pauper- 
ism in southern Europe and industrial 
progress and higher living standards 
in the rest of Western Europe. To re- 
verse this trend by industrialization 
in the Mediterranean countries would 
seem to be the main economic prob- 
lem facing Western Europe. This is 
“a touchstone by which the merits or 
demerits of particular plans and 
moves for economic integration must 
be judged.” 

The poorer countries need protec- 
tion for their industry, and capital 
assistance from other countries, With- 
out such protection the gap between 
the economic development levels of 
Europe’s high-income and low-income 
areas would continue to widen. Tariff 
levels and structures must therefore 
be so adapted as to support the indus- 
trial development of the less advanced 
countries without hindering _ inter- 
country specialization. 


As for capital assistance for the 
poorer countries, that is hardly likely 
to take the form of private invest- 
ment. 


It is also necessary to keep south- 
ern Europe from lagging behind in 
agriculture. Efforts should be made 
to absorb surplus rural manpower in 
that area by expanding production of 
such crops as fruit and vegetables. 
This involves a more intensive use of 
labor, but it also requires larger and 
more stable markets in the more in- 
dustrialized countries of northern and 
north-western Europe where man- 
power is generally scarce. 


“This,” the Survey observes, “can- 
not be done without hurting vested in- 
terests in the importing countries, but 
the long-term advantages to both 
groups of countries should be impor- 
tant enough to make it worthwhile to 
seek ways of compensating these inter- 
ests for the temporary loss incurred in 
changing the traditional pattern of 
production.” 


HIGHER PRODUCTIVITY A higher level of 
productivity would result from a 
closer economic integration of West- 
ern European countries. Fiercer com- 
petition would help to break down 
resistance to innovations in produc- 
tion methods in industries hitherto 
encrusted with restrictive agreements 
and practices. An approach to the 
single market would make possible a 
more rational division of labor, in 
which each country specializes in the 
lines of production for which it has 
the greatest comparative advantages. 
This reallocation of production would 
also bring with it the benefits of 
large-scale production. 


If this integration process is to be 
fully effective, a free market over the 
whole integrated area is needed, not 
only in commodities, but also in labor 
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and capital. To reallocate production, 
furthermore, implies very large addi- 
tional investments. But if there is no 
flow of labor and capital across fron- 
tiers, the reallocation of production 
and, consequently, the increase of 
productivity, will be hampered. “The 
freeing of commodity trade will thus 
often create only disturbances. In 
such Cases, restrictions on commodity 
trade are unlikely, in fact, to be lifted.” 
. . . Once the maintenance of full em- 
ployment has come to be regarded as 
an essential aim of economic policy, 
no country will accept a significant 
increase in unemployment as the price 
of economic integration with other 
countries. 

These factors are adduced by the 
Survey to help explain why the prac- 
tical achievements in integration have 
been comparatively few. 


LABOR MIGRATION Enabling workers to 
move more freely across frontiers, it 
adds, will not solve unemployment 
problems to any major extent, Some 
useful results can, of course, be 
achieved if they migrate from coun- 
tries with heavy unemployment to 
meet persistent labor shortages else- 
where. The fact, however, is _ that, 
under modern conditions, free move- 
ments of labor depend on first abolish- 
ing unemployment rather than the 
reverse. 


The questions of opening frontiers 


for labor, the Survey suggests, could 
very well be tackled piecemeal by 
bilateral arrangements wherever con- 
ditions permit. There has, however, 
been little progress in this field. 


CAPITAL MOVEMENTS As for capital 
movements from Western European 
countries, only vestiges of the region’s 
international capital market remain 
since its breakdown in 1931. With the 
recent decline in American aid, each 
country will in the future be faced 
with the need to finance its invest- 
ments solely by its own savings, unless 
there is a revival of intra-European 
lending. 

Efforts towards an international co- 
ordination of investment planning 
could to some extent mitigate further 
maladjustments resulting from the ab- 
sence of an international capital mar- 
ket, although “the fundamental dis- 
tortion arising from ‘capital autarky’ 
could not thereby be removed.” 


CUSTOMS UNIONS How far can customs 
unions help to develop trade between 
European countries in future? On this 
question, the Survey finds that with 
the smaller as well as larger customs 
unions, “the obstacles turned out to be 
formidable each time the step was to 
be taken from general political declara- 
tions to actual negotiations, and Bene- 
lux stands out as the only case where 
negotiations for customs unions in 


| FAR EAST TRADE PROMOTION CONFERENCE | 





WAYS OF PROMOTING TRADE within Asia and the Far East and between this region and other 
parts of the world were discussed at the Trade Promotion Conference arranged by ECAFE in 
Manila from February 23 to March 4. Over 150 representatives from 35 countries attended 
the conference, the second to have been called by ECAFE. The first conference was held in 1951. 
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post-war Europe have led to practical 
results.” 


COAL AND STEEL COMMUNITY The moves 
to integrate Western Europe’s coal and 
steel industries, through the Coal and 
Steel Community set up under the 
Schuman Plan, have been administra- 
tively feasible. “But it must be remem- 
bered that the Community is an alli- 
ance mainly of producing and export 
countries. It is to be hoped that the 
Community will not develop policies 
which are harmful] for the non-partici- 
pating consumer countries.” 


INTEGRATION OF TRANSPORT Closer in- 
ternational integration in transport, 
the Survey also considers, could con- 
tribute to higher productivity generally, 
Western European transport undoubt- 
edly presenting a field par excellence 
for integration. But the difficulties 
should not be under-estimated. For 
full unification, governments would 
have to be prepared to surrender an 
important part of their power to fix 
tariffs and decide on investments in 
the field of transport in favor of an 
international body. 

Yet, “there is certainly no need to 
choose between full integration or no 


integration at all.” In the absence of 
unification, efforts to achieve a higher 
degree of international integration in 
transport may take the form of more 
intensive co-ordination effected by in- 
ter-governmental co-operation rather 
than through an independent interna- 
tional body. 

The attention given to economic in- 
tegration in Western Europe should 
not, however, “hide the necessity for 
still more far-reaching adjustments in 
international trade and payments, nor 
obscure the interests and responsibili- 
ties of other countries in seeking the 
solutions needed.” In effect “great 
readjustments [are] needed in the 
broader pattern of world production 
and trade, if Western Europe is ever 
to find its place again in a more freely 
functioning system of international 
trade and payments.” 


EASTERN EUROPE As to economic in- 
tegration in Eastern Europe, the Sur- 
vey points out that during the past few 
years, efforts have been made to co- 
ordinate trade and production in each 
of the countries concerned, with co- 
ordination being predominantly influ- 
enced by the U.S.S.R. 





Labor Organization's Governing Body Meets 


Satisfaction with the progress of the 
International Labor Organization’s 
technical assistance program was ex- 
pressed by ILO’s Governing Body when 
it met in Geneva from March 3 to 
March 6, 

The Governing Body took note of 
a report by its technical assistance 
committee, which stated that the pro- 
gram had developed “significantly” in 
1952. 

It also took note of reports by the 
Governing Body’s committees dealing 
with ILO industrial committees and 
with ILO’s relations with other inter- 
national organizations, It decided to 
postpone until a later session consid- 
eration of the report of a special sub- 
committee set up last year to review 
activities of the industrial committees. 

The Governing Body decided to re- 
quest the Government of Czechoslo- 
vakia to agree that a complaint against 
that Government be referred to ILO’s 
Fact-Finding and Conciliation Com- 
mission On Freedom of Association. 
It also agreed that Czechoslovakia 
should be asked to reply before the 
next session of the Governing Body 
opening May 29. 

The Czechoslovak case was one of 
26 dealt with in the report of the Gov- 
erning Body’s Committee on Freedom 
of Association. The report recom- 
mended that 17 of these be dismissed 
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as not calling for further examination. 
In eight of these 17 cases, however, 
the Committee made recommendations 
designed to ensure the fuller protection 
of trade union rights. 

The Governing Body approved a 
recommendation of its Financial and 
Administrative Committee for a net 
expenditure of $6,311,368 to finance 
ILO’s regular activities in 1954, This 
amount is some $88,000 more than 
the 1953 budget. The proposed 1954 
budget will now go before ILo’s Gen- 
eral Conference in June for final ap- 
proval. 





President Eisenhower's 
Welcome Acknowledged 


Assembly President Lester B. Pear- 
son acknowledged, on February 25, 
President Eisenhower’s message which 
he had read to the Assembly at the 
opening of the resumed session the 
previous day. In his letter, Mr. Pear- 
son said: 

“On behalf of the Assembly, I 
would like to thank you most sincerely 
for your encouraging words of wel- 
come as we resume our session, and 
to echo the hope which you expressed 
sO movingly that our deliberations will 
make a worthy contribution to the 
achievement of a just and durable 
peace.” 


Technical Aid in 1952 for 
Economic Development 


During 1952, the following technical 
assistance activities in the field of eco- 
nomic development were provided by 
the United Nations out of its regular 
budget appropriations: 

Thirty-two experts, drawn from 10 
nationalities, were sent to 10 countries 
to advise on economic and administra- 
tive planning, statistics, public finance, 
banking policy, coal mining, shipbuild- 
ing, hydro-electric power, telecommu- 
nications, hydraulic engineering, ref- 
ugee resettlement housing, cement 
production, ceramics, the marketing 
of handicrafts, and the maintenance 
and repair of motor vehicles. 

Ninety-five fellowships and one 
scholarship were awarded to enable 
nationals of 23 countries to study 
abroad in 15 host countries. Nineteen 
fellows studied inland transport, 15 
the development of primary resources, 
and 12 the development of specific in- 
dustries, Other fields for study included 
industrial organization and manage- 
ment, power production and distribu- 
tion, and trade promotion. 

Expenditures totalled $478,201, of 
which $206,330 was spent on provid- 
ing expert advice, $207,357 on fellow- 
ships and scholarships, and $29,116 
on seminars, training centres and dem- 
onstration projects. An additional $35,- 
398 was spent on disseminating tech- 
nical information. 
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The first United Nations com- 
memorative stamp of 1953, calling at- 
tention to the continuing need for aid 
to refugees, will be issued on April 24. 
To be printed in three-cent and five- 
cent denominations in maroon and 
steel blue, respectively, the stamp is 
intended to remind the peoples of the 
world that the rehabilitation of refu- 
gees remains a serious problem and 
that constant efforts must still be made 
to solve it. Two million copies of each 
denomination will be printed in verti- 
cal sheets of 50, with two marginal 
inscriptions at the top and two at the 
bottom of each. There will be no re- 
prints. 
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$20,863,575 for Technical Aid 





Shortfall May Mean Scaling Down Activities 


yes contributions equi- 
valent to $20,863,575 have been 
pledged by 64 governments to finance 
operations under the expanded tech- 
nical assistance conference during 
1953. The pledges were made at the 
third technical assistance conference, 
held at United Nations Headquarters 
on February 26 and 27. Further 
pledges are expected to bring the total 
to over $21,000,000. 


The sum pledged is the largest so 
far for any single financial period of 
the program. Pledges for the first pe- 
riod—the eighteen months ending De- 
cember 31, 1951, amounted to $20,- 
070,260, of which $19,822,661 has 
been paid in to date. Those for the 
second period (the year 1952) totalled 
$18,797,232, of which $17,302,982 
has been paid in. 


SHORTFALL Despite the fact that several 
countries increased their pledges for 
1953, the total pledged for this period 
is more than $4,000,000 short of the 
25,000,000 contributions target set by 
the Economic and Social Council. The 
shortfall is even greater when com- 
pared with recent estimates by the 
Technical Assistance Board of the ex- 
penditures necessary to maintain all 
current projects and to meet new re- 
quests from governments. 


Activities under the program gath- 
ered momentum rapidly during 1952: 
so much so that between the first and 
second financial periods the value of 
assistance rendered rose nearly three 
and a half times. Because the program 
took time to get under way, only 
$6,436,251 of the contributions for the 
eighteen months ending December 31, 
1951, were spent during that period. 
Expenditures during 1952, it is esti- 
mated, exceeded $22,000,000, nearly 
$5,000,000 more than the paid-up con- 
tributions pledged for that year. The 
extra expenditures were met from the 
funds carried over from the first 
period. 


“MEASURE OF FAITH” ‘The fact that there 
has been such a continuing volume of 
requests for further assistance is “a 
measure of the faith that governments 
have in the program,” as was pointed 
out by David Owen, Executive Chair- 
man of the Technical Assistance Board 
(TAB). He also considered it “a meas- 
sure of our success that we should 
now be facing the heartbreaking task 
of scaling down the programs which 
the agencies (taking part in the ex- 
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panded program) had hoped to carry 
out in 1953.” 


The participating organizations, he 
observed at the end of the conference, 
are now faced with grave problems as 
the result of the failure to meet the 
target figure of $25,000,000. But he 
did find it “gratifying that so many 
governments were able to raise their 
pledges substantially above the con- 
tributions they had made in previous 
years. We were particularly struck by 
the generous action of a small country 
like Denmark which, by increasing its 
contribution four-fold, in effect in- 
creased the total amount available for 
1953 by nearly $1,000,000 if account 
is taken of the counter-part funds 
which the Danish contribution brought 
into play.” Other countries which 
raised their contribution pledges since 
1952 by 100 per cent or more included 
Australia, Bolivia and Iraq, 

Of the 65 governments represented 
at the conference, nearly all made con- 
crete pledges. Others indicated that 
they were still considering the possi- 
bility of making contributions later in 
the year. Three governments which an- 
nounced their pledges before the con- 
ference were not represented at it. 


MATCHING CONTRIBUTIONS Most of the 
governments pledged fixed amounts, 
some stipulating that the money con- 
tributed in their own local currencies 
could not be converted into dollars or 
other hard currencies. Five govern- 
ments, however, pledged contributions 
which, in whole or in part, should be 
in the form of “matching” contribu- 
tions, the amount depending on the 
total amount pledged by other govern- 
ments. Thus, the United States pledged 
a maximum of $14,780,750 provided 
that this sum does not exceed 60 per 
cent of the total contributions. Since 
the total was only $20,863,575, the 
actual United States contribution will 
therefore be 60 per cent of that, or 
$12,518,145. This would increase, 
however, if the total contributions 
were increased. 

Switzerland pledged 1,000,000 Swiss 
francs ($233,372) provided that total 
contributions exceeded $20,000,000. 
Belgium pledged a minimum of $270,- 
000 in Belgian francs plus another 
$13,500 for each million dollars con- 
tributed above the $20,000,000 mark. 
Venezuela had previously indicated 
that it would contribute a minimum 
of $20,000 plus $1 for every $1,000 
contributed above $20,000,000. At 
the conference, however, the repre- 


sentative of Venezuela announced that 
his Government had decided to con- 
tribute $25,000. 

Canada pledged a minimum of 
$750,000 (Canadian), provided the 
total reached $20,000,000, plus pro- 
portionate increases up to $850,000 
(Canadian) if the $25,000,000 target 
were reached. 

Several representatives, however, 
urged governments to contribute as 
generously as possible without “match- 
ing conditions.” 


TO COPE WITH PROBLEM Suggestions of- 
fered by various representatives at the 
conference to help meet the problems 
arising from the lack of enough funds 
to meet requests for technical assis- 
tance included the following: 

(i) Projects scheduled by participat- 
ing organizations should be thorough- 
ly examined and classified by the 
Technical Assistance Board (TAB) ac- 
cording to their urgency, great care 
being taken at the same time to pro- 
vide aid on a basis of equitable geo- 
graphical distribution. 

(ii) Participating organizations 
should not commit themselves to proj- 
ects before TaB has had an opportunity 
to give its opinion on these projects. 

(iii) When reviewing projects, TAB 
should take into account not only the 
funds available for the current finan- 
cial period, but also future financial 
implications. In particular, it should 
consider whether these implications 
can be reasonably accepted and met. 


ADVANCE INFORMATION Governments, 
it was also pointed out in a resolution 
adopted by the conference, would be 
able to plan and administer their tech- 
nical assistance programs more effec- 
tively in the future if information on 
contributions to be pledged were avail- 
able at an earlier date than has hither- 
to been the case. Until now, this in- 
formation has, as a rule, been avail- 
able only one year in advance. The 
Economic and Socia! Council was 
therefore asked to study the feasibil- 
ity of working out estimates for the 
program for periods of longer than 
one year in advance. 

Contributions for 1953, the resolu- 
tion further urged, should be made 
available as early as possible. 





Executive Board Votes 
New Aid to Children 


UNICEF's 26-nation Executive Board 
convenes for its first meeting of 1953 
on March 18 to allocate more than 
$4,000,000 to maternal and _ child 
health and welfare programs. The 
Board will consider requests from 
some 30 countries and territories, in- 
cluding four not before assisted— 
Nigeria, British Guiana, the island of 
Mauritius in the Indian Ocean, ar 
the island of St. Kitts in the British 
West indies. 
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“We the People” 


Salient Statistics About 





Figures on Mankind’s Many Activities 


HE world’s farmlands are now 

yielding considerably more wheat, 
corn, barley, cotton and wool than be- 
fore the war. In the two decades since 
1931, world industrial activity has 
more than trebled. Steel output has 
increased fourfold. Sixty-five per cent 
more coal has been mined. Petroleum 
production has risen over 229 per cent 
and 288 per cent more electrical 
energy has been generated. 

There are over three times as many 
motor cars being manufactured than 
at the depth of-the great depression. 

International trade has gone up 
three-and-a-half times in value since 
1938. As trade has increased, so too 
has traffic by rail and sea: since 1932, 
traffic has risen 173 per cent on the 
world’s railways, and 83 per cent on 
its sea lanes. 

Health conditions appear to be im- 
proving, too, as shown by the sub- 
stantial declines in infant mortality 
rates since 1930-34. There are more 
doctors. Food consumption, as meas- 
ured in terms of calories per person 
per day, seems either to have been 
maintained at pre-war levels, or else to 
have risen. 

These are some of the salient facts 
about the world’s people (now num- 
bering between 2,376 million and 2,499 
million) and their activities which 
emerge from the latest annual statis- 
tical check-up given the world by the 
United Nations, in the form of the 
Statistical Yearbook, 1952. This com- 
prises the fullest authoritative collec- 
tion of international data to be con- 
veniently assembled between _ the 
covers of a single volume. 

The information it gives ranges over 
a wide field of economic, financial, 
population, social and cultural data 
not always readily available elsewhere. 
It covers in most cases the two de- 
cades ending 1951 or early 1952. 
Nearly 250 countries and territories 
are listed. 

Population trends, birth and death 
rates, unemployment, wages and liv- 
ing costs, housing, education, medical 
facilities and social security benefits— 
these are some of the subjects for 
which detailed figures are given, Other 
topics covered include agricultural pro- 
duction, livestock population, fertilizer 
consumption, farm prices, food con- 
sumption, mining and manufacturing, 
communications and transport, public 
finance, book and film production, 
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broadcasting activities and newsprint 
consumption. 

Specialized agencies of the United 
Nations, other inter-governmental or- 
ganizations and some 100 national 
Statistical offices of governments co- 
operated with the Statistical Office of 
the United Nations which prepared 
the publication. 

Here are some of the cogent facts 
about the world which the Yearbook 
tells of in the universal language of 
figures. (Other information will ap- 
pear in subsequent issues of the BUL- 
LETIN). 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 


In 1951, the world (excluding the 
U.S.S.R.) produced substantially more 
wheat, corn (maize), barley and oats 
than in average pre-war years from 
1934- to 1938. Rye and potato crops, 
however, were lower, indeed, less was 
produced than in 1932. The oats out- 
put in 1951 was lower than that of 
1932. The United States was mainly 
or wholly responsible for the increase 
in 1951 over the average pre-war year 
(1934-38) in the world production of 
wheat, corn and oats. 


WHEAT The world’s wheat crop* in 1951 
(excluding the U.S.S.R.) was about 
11 per cent higher than in the average 
pre-war year between 1934 and 1938, 
but fell about 2 per cent short of the 
record world harvest of 1948. The 
1951 wheat crop in the United States 
was 28 per cent below the bumper 
harvest of 1947, which exceeded the 
pre-war average level by no less than 
91 per cent, and represented nearly 
19 per cent of the world total. In 
1951 Canada reaped a harvest more 
than twice as great as the average crop 
in 1934-1938. 

Compared with the pre-war average, 
the 1951 wheat crop showed a decline 
of 13 per cent in France, 10 per cent 
in India, 5 per cent in Italy and a 
drastic reduction of no less than 69 
per cent in Argentina, Turkey, on the 
other hand, produced 64 per cent more 
wheat in 1951 than in the average pre- 
war year, the United Kingdom 35 per 
cent more, Pakistan 26 per cent more 
and Australia 3 per cent more. 

CORN World production* of corn in 
1951 was 20 per cent above the pre- 
war average (1934-38), but this in- 
crease was solely due to a rise of 41 





* Excluding the U.S.S.R. 








per cent in the United States crop 
which in 1951 accounted for over 
56 per cent of the world figure. Ar- 
gentina has had very poor crops in 
recent years — the 1951 crop being 
75 per cent below the pre-war average 
—and has been supplanted by Brazil 
as the second largest corn producing 
country. 


BARLEY World production* of barley 
in 1951 also exceeded the pre-war 
average level by 20 per cent, more 
than half this increase being attribut- 
able to Canada where the 1951 har- 
vest was 43 per cent greater than in 
the previous year and about three 
times as great as that reaped annually 
between 1934 and 1938. 


OATS World production* of oats in 
1951 was 12 per cent over the pre- 
war average level (1934-38). All of 
this increase is attributable to the 
United States, seeing that production 
in the rest of the world amounted to 
about the same as the pre-war average. 


RICE World production* of rice in 
1951 was about the same as the average 
for the pre-war period 1934-38. Com- 
pared with the pre-war average, de- 
clines over this period in the rice crops 
of Burma, China, India and Korea 
were offset mainly by larger crops in 
Thailand, Brazil and other Latin Amer- 
ican countries and in the United States. 


RAW COTTON In 1951 the world* had 
the largest cotton crop since 1937/38, 
production being 26 per cent above 
the previous year and 14 per cent over 
the average level for 1934/5-1938/9. 
This was mainly due to the bumper 
cotton crop in the United States—ac- 
counting for 48 per cent of the 1951 
world*total—which surpassed the 1950 
crop by 51 per cent and the pre-war 
average level by 19 per cent. The 
1951 cotton crops of the other major 
producing countries — Brazil, China, 
Egypt, India and Pakistan — were 
somewhat below the 1934-38 aver- 
age level. Mexico, however, has step- 
ped up its raw cotton production from 
an average of 69,000 metric tons in 
1934-38 to 198,000 metric tons in 
1951. A number of smaller producers, 
notably Argentina and Turkey, have 
greatly increased their cotton produc- 
tion since the pre-war period. 


VIRGIN WOOL The 1951/52 world wool 
clip* was slightly lower than in the 
previous year and exceeded the 
1934/5-1938/9 average by only 1-2 
per cent. This small increase over pre- 
war conceals a heavy drop of more than 
40 per cent in the United Statés wool 
production. This decline was more 
than offset by expanded output in 
Argentina, Australia, New Zealand 
and Uruguay. Compared with the pre- 
war average level (1934/5-1938/9), 
wool production in 1951/52 increased 
58 per cent in Uruguay, 30 per cent in 
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New Zealand, 12 per cent in Argentina, 
8 per cent in Australia, but dropped 5 
per cent in the Union of South Africa. 
These five countries accounted for 
nearly 65 per cent of the world’s wool 
clip in 1951/52. 


LIVESTOCK POPULATION 


The world (excluding the U.S.S.R.) 
now has more cattle, pigs and sheep 
than before the war. By about January 
1, 1951, it is estimated, they increased 
in number by approximately 11 per 
cent, 7 per cent and 2 per cent respec- 
tively. The numbers of horses and 
mules, however, have dropped, by some 
18 per cent and 16 per cent respec- 
tively. 


Compared with the figures around 
January 1, 1947, the cattie population 
had increased by 7-8 per cent, that of 
pigs by 17-18 per cent and that of 
sheep by 6 per cent. The number of 
horses was down about 3 per cent. 
The mule population declined nearly 
1 per cent. 


Between January 1, 1939, and Janu- 
ary 1, 1951, cattle and pigs in the 
United States increased by 26-27 per 
cent. The numbers of sheep, on the 
other hand, dropped over 40 per cent, 
and there were not quite half as many 
horses and mules. United States shares 
of the world’s totals for cattle and pigs 
were about 12 per cent and 22 per 
cent respectively. 


The largest herds in Europe are to 
be found in France, Germany, Italy 
and the United Kingdom. France has 
the most cattle, Germany the most 
pigs and the United Kingdom the most 
sheep. Comparing 1950/51 with pre- 
war, the cattle population rose 14 per 
cent in the United Kingdom, 6 per cent 
in Italy, remained about the same in 
France, but declined 9 per cent in 
Western Germany. The number of 
pigs rose 6 per cent in Italy, but 
dropped 25 per cent in the United 
Kingdom, 4 per cent in France and 3 
per cent in Western Germany. There 
were 3 per cent more sheep in Italy 
but 26 per cent less in the United 
Kingdom, 24 per cent less in France 
and 22 per cent less in Western Ger- 
many. Elsewhere in Europe, most 
countries had fewer cattle, more pigs 
and less sheep in 1950/51 than before 
the war. 


Available post-war data for South 
America point to considerable expan- 
sion since before the war in the num- 
bers of cattle, pigs and sheep, notably 
in Brazil, Colombia, Peru and Vene- 
zuela, and in the number of sheep in 
Uruguay. 

Early in 1951, Australia had 18 per 
cent more cattle and 4 per cent more 
sheep than pre-war, New Zealand 13 
per cent more cattle and 9 per cent 
more sheep. Australia has the world’s 
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largest sheep population, accounting 
in 1951 for about 17 per cent of the 
estimated world total. 


FOOD CONSUMPTION 


Are the peoples of the world eating 
more or less food than they did before 
the war, and what do they mostly eat? 
Approximate answers to these ques- 
tions may be found in figures for the 
daily intake of calories per person, and 
for annual per capita supplies of cereals 
or potatoes, meat, milk and sugar, 

Latest figures for 40 countries for 
calories per person per day (generally 
1950/51 or 1949/50) place these 
countries in the following broad cate- 
gories: 


3,000 calories or over: 
Ireland, New Zealand, Australia, Switzer- 
land, Canada, Sweden, Iceland (1948/49), 
Finland, United States, Argentina, Norway, 


Denmark, United Kingdom and the Nether- 


lands. 


2,800-2,999 calories: 
Uruguay, Belgium-Luxembourg and Western 
Germany. 


2,600-2,799 calories: 
France, Austria, Cuba (1947/48), Czecho- 
slovakia (1948/49), Israel, Union of South 
Africa and Poland (1947/48). 


2,400-2,599 calories: 
Greece, Turkey, Cyprus (1948/49) and Italy. 


2,200-2,399 calories: 
Chile (1948/49), Brazil (1948/49), Egypt, 
Colombia (1948/49), Mauritius and Vene- 
zuela. 


2,000-2,199 calories: 


Japan, Ceylon, Indochina (1947/48) and 
Pakistan (1948/49). 


Under 2,000 calories: 
Burma (1947/48) and India. 


In most of these countries, the daily 
number of calories per person has 
either been maintained at pre-war lev- 
els or else has increased. But not so 
in Austria, Denmark, Egypt, Western 
Germany, and India (compared with 
the pre-partition area in 1934-38). 
The average person in these countries 
now gets noticeably fewer calories per 
day than before the Second World 
War. There was also a decline, though 
more moderate, in Burma, Italy, Jap- 
an, and Poland (1948/49). 


Some countries have changed the 
composition of their national diets to 
maintain the daily number of calories 
per person at about the pre-war level. 

In all the European countries listed 
in the Yearbook, except France, Ice- 
land and Sweden, per capita net meat 
supplies are below, sometimes appre- 
ciably below, what they were before 
the war. Net milk supplies, however, 
have been generally well maintained 
at the pre-war average or above. In 
Belgium-Luxembourg, Iceland, Ire- 


land, Norway and the United King- 
dom, they have risen substantially. 

Many European countries have also 
increased, since pre-war years, their 
per capita net supplies of cereals or 
potatoes. More cereals, potatoes and 
milk, for instance, now appear on the 
menu in the United Kingdom, to com- 
pensate for the drop in meat and sugar 
supplies. 

The average Canadian, however, 
had 13 per cent more meat in 1950/51 
than in the average pre-war year be- 
tween 1935 and 1939, and 16 per cent 
less cereals. His neighbor in the United 
States also had more meat—1I7 per 
cent more—and less cereals—14 per 
cent less. 

Argentinians, Uruguayans, Austra- 
lians, and New Zealanders now each 
eat, on the average, more than 100 
kilos of meat (220.46 lbs.) a year. In 
Canada and the United States the 
average person now has between 70 
and 75 kilos a year. In Ceylon, India, 
Indochina, Japan, and Pakistan, on 
the other hand, he eats less than 5 
kilos of meat a year. In Burma and 
Egypt, he eats about 10 kilos a year, 
in Greece less than 15 kilos a year 
and in Cyprus and Turkey less than 
20 kilos a year. 





Net supplies per capita of cereals 
(flour and milled rice equivalents) in 
Burma, Cyprus, Egypt, Greece, Indo- 
china, Japan, Pakistan and Turkey ex- 
ceeded, often considerably, 150 kilos 
per person — twice as much as in 
Canada or the United States. Milk sup- 
plies per person per year, while tend- 
ing generally to increase, varied from 
30 kilos or less per person per year in 
Burma, Ceylon, Egypt, Indochina, 
Japan and Turkey to 300 kilos in 
Iceland, Norway, Sweden and Switzer- 
land, between 250 and 300 kilos in 
Finland, New Zealand and the United 
States, and between 200 and 250 kilos 
in Canada, Denmark, Ireland, Nether- 
lands and the United Kingdom. 


Latest available figures show that 
not more than 10 per cent of the daily 
number of calories per capita in Bur- 
ma, Ceylon, Cyprus, Egypt, Greece, 
India, Indochina, Japan, Mauritius, 
Pakistan and Turkey was derived 
from foodstuffs of animal origin such 
as meat, eggs, fish, milk, cheese, but- 
ter, slaughter fat and marine oils. In 
New Zealand, on the other hand, these 
foodstuffs provided 48 per cent of the 
daily calories per person, in Iceland 
44 per cent, and in Australia, Canada, 
Norway, Sweden, Uruguay and the 
United States about 40 per cent. 


WORLD INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
The world’s mining and manufactur- 
ing industries are now producing con- 


siderably more than before the war. 
Production in 1951 was more than 
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twice that of 1929, more than three 
times as much as in 1932, and about 75 
per cent more than in the pre-war peak 
year 1937, 

In 1951, the index of world indus- 
trial production, as computed by the 
Statistical Office of the United Nations, 
averaged 133 (1948=100), as com- 
pared with 64 in 1929, 43 in 1932 
and 76 in 1937. 

The rise in world industrial activity 
between 1929 and 1937 was attribu- 
table mainly to Europe and _ the 
U.S.S.R., the United States index for 
1937 being only slightly above the 
1929 level. Between 1937 and 1948, 
however, output in the United States, 
which rose nearly 70 per cent, was 
the major factor in the increase in 
world industrial production over this 
period, the index for Europe being 
some 9 per cent lower in 1948 than 
in 1937. 

Between 1948 and 1951, Europe’s 
industrial output rose by 45 per cent 
—by 50 per cent in the first quarter 
of 1952. The U.S.S.R. produced 70 
per cent more, while the United States 
output advanced another 15 per cent 
over the high level reached in 1948. 

Compared with 1929, industrial pro- 
duction in 1951 was 108 per cent 
higher in the world as a whole, 58 per 
cent higher in the world outside the 
United States and the U.S.S.R., 63 
per cent higher in Europe, over 100 
per cent higher in the United States, 
and about 10 times higher in the 
US:S:R. 


INFANT MORTALITY RATES 


People in most parts of the world 
may now expect to live longer than their 
grandparents. One reason for this is the 
substantial decline in the number of 
children per 1000 live births who die 
before reaching the age of one year. 
These infant mortality rates are also a 
good indication of a population’s gen- 
eral level of health and living condi- 
tions. Differences in these rates reflect 
the wide differences in health facilities, 
social conditions and nutrition between 
various countries. 

There has been a very widespread 
decline in infant mortality rates since 
1930-34. Thirty-seven of the 60 coun- 
tries listed in the Statistical Yearbook 
for 1920-24 and half of the 84 listed 
for 1930-34 had infant mortality rates 
of over 100. Five areas in 1920-24 had 
an average rate of over 200. In 1930- 
34 there were three such areas. By 
1950 and 1951, however, only 13 
countries out of the 88 countries re- 
porting had an infant mortaility rate 
of over 100, There were none with a 
rate of over 200. 

Compared with the average annual 
infant mortality rates for 1930-34, 
the rates for 1951 (or 1950 where 
later figures are not available) fell 
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from 278.8 to 99.8 in Malta, from 
244.0 to 148.5 in Chile, from 176.2 
to 122.8 (1949) in India, from 165.1 
to 88.3 in Ceylon, from 163.1 to 83.5 
in Mauritius, from 160.3 to 87.2 in 
Costa Rica, from 152.7 to 104.2 in 
the Philippines, from 152.4 to 80.9 in 
Venezuela, from 149.1 to 76.7 in 
British Guiana, from 147.5 to 60.5 in 
Cyprus, from 144.7 to 89.1 in Portu- 
gal, from 143.7 to 81.2 in Jamaica, 
from 135.1 to 97.1 in Mexico, from 
128.3 to 67.4 in Puerto Rico, from 
127.9 to 78.2 in Trinidad, from 118.0 
to 67.6 in Spain, from 105.6 to 67.4 
in Italy, from 100.2 to 61.9 in Austria, 
and from 99.9 to 56.6 in the Fiji 
Islands. 

In the low-rate and generally more 
developed countries, the 1951 (or 
1950) figures, compared with the 
1930-34 rate, dropped from 51.9 to 
21.4 in Sweden, from 32.4 to 22.8 in 
New Zealand, from 76.5 to 23.4 in 
Hawaii, from 42.9 to 25.2 in Austra- 
lia, from 46.7 to 26.0 in Iceland, from 
46.7 to 26.6 in the Netherlands, from 
45.2 to 28.2 in Norway, from 60.4 to 
28.6 in the United States, from 73.1 
to 28.8 in Denmark, from 62.7 to 29.6 
in England and Wales, and from 49.0 
to 30.2 in Switzerland. 


NEWSPRINT AND DAILY NEWSPAPERS 


In 1951 the United States consumed 
60 per cent of all the newsprint pro- 
duced in the world (excluding the 
U.S.S.R.). It ranked only ninth, how- 
ever, in the circulation of daily news- 
papers per 1,000 persons. Canada ac- 
counted for well over half the world’s 
newsprint output (excluding — the 
U.S.S.R.), the next largest producer 
in 1951 being the United States, the 
United Kingdom, Finland, Sweden and 
France. 

Newsprint production between 1937, 
the pre-war peak year, and 1951, rose 
nearly 40 per cent in Canada and 14 
per cent in the United States. Output 
in the three Scandinavian countries 
taken together was around the same 
level. But in the United Kingdom, it 
dropped by as much as 42 per cent, 
while there was a 16 per cent decline 
in France. Production during 1951 in 
Germany and Japan—formerly sub- 
stantial producers—was also much be- 
low pre-war levels. Because of these 
developments the world production of 
newsprint (excluding the U.S.S.R.) 
was only 10 per cent higher in 1951 
than it was in 1937, 

The principal consumers of news- 
print in 1951 were the United States 
with 5,421,000 metric tons—an_ in- 
crease of 68 per cent over the pre- 
war average for 1935-39, Next came: 
the United Kingdom with 608,000 
metric tons or less than helf the 
pre-war figure; France with 349,000 


metric tons and Canada with 327,000 
metric tons. In 1950, Western Ger- 
many and Australia used 208,000 and 
180,000 metric tons respectively. Con- 
sumption in the United States since 
before the war has increased by about 
2,200,000 metric tons, which is 30 
per cent more than the corresponding 
increase in the world newsprint out- 
put (excluding the U.S.S.R.). 

Before the war, per capita consump- 
tion of newsprint was highest in the 
United Kingdom (26 kilos). Follow- 
ing closely were the United States (25 
kilos), and Australia (24 kilos). Next 
came New Zealand (21 kilos), Can- 
ada (15 kilos), Denmark (14 kilos) 
and Sweden (13 kilos). By 1951, how- 
ever, per Capita newsprint consump- 
tion had risen in the United States to 
35 kilos, in Canada to 23 kilos and in 
Sweden to 19 kilos. It dropped slightly 
in Australia to 22 kilos (1950), to 17 
kilos in New Zealand. In the United 
Kingdom consumption declined to 
only 12 kilos per person and in Den- 
mark to 11 kilos per person. 

Consumption in Argentina dropped 
to 3.4 kilos per person in 1951 from 
the pre-war (1937-38) average of 
10.5 kilos. In Mexico, there was a 
slight rise since pre-war years, while 
Chile used 0.4 kilos less per person in 
1951 than it did before the war (when 
the average was 3.6 kilos) and 1.1 
kilos less than in 1950 when 4.3 kilos 
per person were consumed. 

Countries whose newsprint supplies 
were seriously curtailed have appar- 
ently maintained the circulation of 
daily newspapers by drastically cur- 
tailing the size of their papers. Thus, 
circulation of dailies per 1,000 popu- 
lation in 1951 or 1952 was highest in 
the United Kingdom with 612 copies, 
followed by Sweden with 490, Aus- 
tralia with 455, Luxembourg with 452 
and Norway with 403. The United 
States with 356 copies per 1,000 per- 
sons ranked ninth. At the other end 
of the scale, Burma and India a cir- 
culation of 8 copies per 1,000 persons, 
Iran 5, Thailand 4, Haiti 3, Pakistan 2 
and Afghanistan 1. 





Bank Sends Missions 
To Germany and Burma 


The International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development this month 
has sent out two new missions—one 
to Rangoon, Burma, and the other to 
Bonn, Germany. Both were sent at 
the request of the respective govern- 
ments. This is the first time the Bank 
has sent a mission to either country. 
In both countries a study of the gen- 
eral economic situation will be made. 
The mission in Burma will also ap- 
praise prospects for development over 
the next few years. In Germany, 
special attention will be given to a 
study of investment plans, 
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HOW WORLD SEES, HEARS 
WORK AT HEADQUARTERS 





UNDREDS of visitors attend 

United Nations meetings every 
day. How many more follow United 
Nations proceedings through press, 
radio, television, news-reels, can only 
be guessed at, but the number must 
be considerable. The United ‘Nations 
is one of the world’s most important 
continuing news events, of deep con- 
cern to people in every corner of the 
globe. 
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United Nations headquarters pro- 
vides the most modern technical fa- 
cilities to make the meetings, some 
conducted in five languages, intelligi- 
ble both to participants and to visitors 
and to make the proceedings available 
to listeners, viewers and readers. 

At the meetings, all speakers’ re- 
marks are interpreted, at the time they 
are made, sometimes into as many as 








five languages — Chinese, English, 
French, Spanish, and Russian. Called 
simultaneous interpretation, this sys- 
tem has revolutionized the work of 
multilingual bodies, as well as saved a 
highly appreciable amount of time 
and money. Interpretations are heard 
by participants, visitors, and the press 
through headsets at each seat, loud- 
speakers in the ceiling, smaller speak- 
ers concealed in the delegates’ tables. 

Radio and television facilities are 
provided for immediate transmission 
of a meeting or for rebroadcast. 
Transmission stations have a choice 
of languages. Summaries of meetings 
are available to the press as meetings 
progress. Photographers make their 
pictures on the floor before and after 
meetings, from booths lining the wails 
while meetings are in progress. 
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INTERPRETERS, two to a booth, are capable of translating in a matter of 
seconds from any of the four languages into their own. Of the staff 
of 75, one fifth are women, 60 are at Headquarters, remainder on missions. 


A MEETING IN PROGRESS is routed to a radio station by a double plug 
system—one line carrying the meeting, or the interpretation, depending on 
the language required, into the transmission board—the other carrying 
it out by telephone wire to the station. Delegations also use this service. 
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On the control panel in the engineer’s booth are black keys } 
next to identification plates representing on the panel the place- 
ment in the meeting room of representatives of each nation, the 
president or chairman of the meeting, and other officers. As 4 
speaker is recognized, the engineer snaps the key and the speak- 
er’s voice comes alive through the small microphone on the 
desk before him. Meters on the control panel indicate the sound 
volume in the meeting room and in the headsets carrying the 
interpretations permitting volume control by the engineer. Inter- 
preters may translate directly from the speaker or from one of } 
the other interpretations. Throughout the headquarters buildings } 
are outlets with dial controls permitting members of the Secre- 
tariat to follow the meetings. In the case of meetings holding 
great public interest, the English interpretation is piped into 
other conference rooms where the overflow of visitors can follow 
proceedings. | 


Documents (below) under consideration at the 
meeting and records of recent meetings are distrib- 
uted to all participants. 

Precis and -verbatim reporters record proceedings 
continuously in’ twenty minute stretches. Notes are 
given to typists working directly onto stencils. 
Stencils go by messenger or pneumatic tube to a 
reproduction section which distributes a page by 
page record to newspapermen, — a more accurate 


record than any except the most experienced short- 
hand writer would get. 

Complete records are printed meeting by meeting, 
in working languages of the body, within 16 days of 
the last meeting. Printing in France, Canada and 
the United States saves money and distribution costs. 








_.. and the Cameras Provide the Visual Record 


Sliding panels in wall booths are 
designed for the use of still and 
motion picture cameras. News-reel 
directors and crews operate from 
here, and in one booth are located 
the United Nations cameras which 
provide television audiences with 
live coverage of meetings. For news- 
reels, the sound can be mixed in 
from a loudspeaker with dial con- 
trols, permitting the speaker’s open- 
ing remarks to be heard in his own 
language, simplifying identification, 
followed by a switch into the lan- 
guage desired for presentation. The 
television images are transmitted 
to the United Nations master con- 
trol room. 





































The United Nations cameras 
record varying aspects of the meet- 
ing. The director selects the picture 
for printing and also calls his 
cameramen for shifts in pictures 
as he envisions the meeting story 
developing from a news standpoint. 
The film, running through the meet- 
ing, is available to any television 
station for a telecast. Commentary 
is provided by the United Nations. 
Several stations in New York use 
the service regularly, others only 
for meetings they consider to 
have the widest news interest. 





The United Nations camera rec- 
ord of a meeting is transferred to 
negative or positive film by video 
recording. The recording, made on 
16 millimeter film, is ready, with 
sound, in eighty seconds. Sound 
tracks can be added from disk 
recordings of speakers and inter- 
preters, making the filming of a 
meeting available within a matter 
of hours in any of the United 
Nations five official languages. The 
film, edited to any length requested, 
is flown to telecasting stations 
throughout the world. It is also 
available for use by local television 
stations when meetings, for which 
a scheduled telecast has been 
planned, adjourn before program 
time. 
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Burdens on Economy 


of Europe Stressed 





HE role of the Economic Com- 

mission for Europe remains as im- 
portant as when the Commission was 
created in the immediate post-war 
years. Its task is still to deal with eco- 
nomic problems of common concern 
to all European countries, although it 
is faced with “the tragic fact” that 
much of Europe’s material resources 
now are used for defence purposes 
rather than to improve living stand- 
ards. 


These points were stressed by Mme. 
Karin Kock, of Sweden, retiring Chair- 
man of ECE, at the opening of the 
Commission’s eighth session at Gen- 
eva on March 3. All countries, said 
Mme. Kock, seek basic adjustments to 
problems and opportunities brought 
about by the accelerated progress of 
modern technology and the awakened 
demands of the world’s peoples. She 
added: “The geography of our small 
globe dictates the fundamental inter- 
dependence of great as well as small 
nations, and it is interdependence that 
extends far beyond regional barriers or 
blocs.” 


EcE sessions, the retiring chairman 
observed, are the only occasions on 
which representatives of virtually all 
European governments meet together 
around the conference table. Express- 
ing the hope that debate would be in 
a spirit of generosity and tolerance and 
“in the limited sphere of economic 
affairs,’ Mme. Kock called on dele- 
gates to contribute to a larger world 
settlement “toward which we should 
all be striving.” 


The session, which will review all 
phases of European post-war economy, 
was attended by representatives of 24 
European countries and the United 
States. Australia sent an observer, 
while many specialized agencies and 
non-governmental organizations were 
also represented. 


MAJOR DEFICIENCIES Gunnar Myrdal, 
Executive Secretary of the Commis- 
sion, who also addressed the opening 
meeting, spoke of the two major defi- 
ciencies which threatened to reduce 
ECE’s effectiveness: lack of Eastern 
participation in committee work and 
of any real progress in the Commis- 
sion’s efforts to maintain and expand 
East-West trade. Nevertheless, he said, 
there had been “slight improvement” 
in eastern participation in ECE, al- 
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ECE Begins New Session 


though this could not be regarded as a 
fundamental change. 

In a brief review of the research 
work and practical activities of the 
Commission and its subsidiary organs, 
Mr. Myrdal referred to the emergence 
of additional committee functions in 
applying the knowledge gained by sci- 
entific analysis to practical problems 
connected with steel, timber, power, 
coal and housing. He saw a serious 
danger of governments continuing to 
apply only short-term thinking and 
“stop-gap” actions to economic prob- 
lems and pointed to the failure to at- 
tack basic problems of imbalance and 
instability. 

Mr. Myrdal also referred to ECE’s 
activities in aiding governments to 
negotiate special arrangements, These 
included a Greek-Polish trade agree- 
ment, negotiations between Austria 
and Yugoslavia on the hydro-electric 
development of the River Drava, and 
recent discussions on the development 
of Yugoslavia’s energy resources and 
exports of electric power. The work of 
ECE’s technical committees was be- 
ing fully utilized by multilateral con- 
ferences of many types which some 
ECE governments convened to decide 
on specific economic problems. 


NOT AN “EMPTY STRUCTURE” Finally, Mr. 
Myrdal warned that ECE could not be 
preserved as merely “an empty struc- 
ture” with the sole purpose of con- 
stituting a reserve for the future. “The 
Commission,” he said, “can exist only 
as long as active committees and work- 
ing parties prove indispensable under 
this structure. The Commission is an 
instrument for inter-governmental co- 
operation; and only on the condition 
that this instrument is usefully em- 
ployed for its purpose by governments 
in the region can the United Nations’ 
decision to create and maintain the 
Commission and defray its costs be 
justified.” 


NEW OFFICERS New officers were then 
elected for 1953.. Joseph Ullrich, of 
Czechoslovakia, was elected Chairman, 
and Xenophon Zolotas, of Greece, 
Vice-Chairman. Mr. Uilrich, Czecho- 
slovakia’s Ambassador to the United 
Kingdom, was nominated by the 
U.S.S.R., seconded by the United 
Kingdom, while Mr. Zolotas was pro- 
posed by France, seconded by Poland. 
Thanking the Commission, Mr. Ullrich 
said its action afforded a true example 
of the possibilities of good relations 





COMMISSION MEMBERS 
The Member states of ECE are: 
Belgium, Byelorussian S.S.R., Czecho- 
slovakia, Denmark, France, Greece, 
Iceland, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, 
Norway, Poland, Sweden, Turkey, 
Ukrainian S.S.R., the U.S.S.R., the 


United Kingdom, the United States 
and Yugoslavia. 

Countries participating in a consul- 
tative capacity (non-United Nations 
Members) are: Albania, Austria, Bul- 
garia, Finland, Hungary, Ireland, Italy, 
Portugal, Romania and Switzerland. 


and understanding between the coun- 
tries of eastern and western Europe. 

The Commission then adopted its 
9-point agenda, in which top priority is 
given to a general review of Europe’s 
current economic situation. As a basis 
for discussion, it will consider a new 
report, “Economic Survey of Europe 
Since the War—Reappraisal of Prob- 
lems and Prospects,” published by the 
ECE secretariat (see page 199). 


INTER-REGIONAL TRADE Another impor- 
tant agenda item concerns the possi- 
bility of extending trade between Eu- 
rope and Latin America, as a means 
of reducing trade deficits in both re- 
gions. A joint report by ECE, the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Latin America 
and the Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation will form the basis for discus- 
sion. Still another important question is 
that of giving voting rights to ten non- 
United Nations Members who now 
take part in ECE work in a “consulta- 
tive capacity,” and can vote in com- 
mittee but not in plenary meetings. In 
this respect it may be recalled that the 
recent session of the Economic Com- 
mission for Asia and the Far East 
decided to grant non-United Nations 
Members in the ECAFE region full 
rights, subject to approval by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. (The states 
concerned in the ECE region are: Al- 
bania, Austria, Bulgaria, Finland, 
Hungary, Ireland, Italy, Portugal, 
Romania and Switzerland.) 


COMMITTEE REPORTS The Commission 
will also review the annual reports of 
its eight working committees. These 
are: Agricultural Problems, Coal, 
Electric Power, Industry and Mate- 
rials, Inland Transport, Steel, Timber, 
and Development of Trade. A note by 
Mr. Myrdal explains why the Com- 
mittee on Development of Trade has 
been inactive, and describes measures 
ECE has taken to facilitate trade be- 
tween the countries of Europe. The 
Commission’s work program for the 
coming year will also be reviewed. Ac- 
cording to a Secretariat report, its 
main work will be in these fields: gen- 
eral, agriculture, coal, electric power, 
engineering and industrial materials, 
housing and building, inland trans- 
port, steel and timber. 
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Teaching About the United Nations 





Fellowship Studies in Four Countries 


O stimulate increased interest in improving teaching about the United 

Nations and its specialized agencies the United Nations Educational, Scienti- 
fic and Cultural Organization is sponsoring fellowships which include, over a 
period of 17 weeks, visits to Headquarters, the United Kingdom, UNESCO House 
in Paris and the United Nations office in Geneva. 


The first of the group, presently at Headquarters, are Mrs. Sarah Buffer 
Adams, Liberia; Dr. Abdel Kerim Ahmed, Egypt; A. H. Forbes, New Zealand; 
and Sa’di Khalil, Iraq. Their program at Headquarters includes briefings, at- 
tendance at meetings, discussions with Secretariat members, a visit to Washing- 
ton, D. C., and talks with various educators and local groups interested in 
United Nations activities. 

The fellowships are designed to provide improved techniques and equip- 
ment for use in educational institutions and mass information media. 





Aleck H. Forbes, of New Zealand, (right) talks with a Secretariat official. 


complete their own fellowship. “So,” 
says Mr. Forbes, “you may consider 


A New Zealand M.A. and the fourth 
member of the UNESCO group of fel- 


lows, Mr. Forbes arrived at United 
Nations Headquarters from the Anti- 
podes by way of London and now 
finds himself in the unique position 
of being on “a fellowship within a 
fellowship.” Mr. Forbes left New 
Zealand about five months ago to take 
up a fellowship course in the United 
Kingdom granted him by the Imperial 
Relations Trust. While studying at 
London University he was offered the 
UNESCO fellowship on teaching about 
the United Nations. The Imperial 


Trust gave him permission to take the 
course and return at a later stage to 
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me a sort of ‘double fellow’ but a very 
fortunate one... .” 

After many years as a teacher in 
both schools and teacher-training col- 
leges in his native New Zealand, Mr. 
Forbes was in 1948 appointed an in- 
spector of schools. His “parish,” as 
he calls it, was the lush Bay of Plenty 
area, near Auckland, the country’s 
largest city. With a population of less 
than two million, New Zealand’s peo- 
ple are nevertheless vitally alive to 
international affairs. “Some of our 
newspapers in fact carry more foreign 
news than domestic stories,” observes 








Mr. Forbes. “The United Nations 
plays a big part in all this, but much 
needs to be done to improve teaching 
about the United Nations, not only in 
the schools but amongst adult educa- 
tion groups.” 


DIFFERENT CONCEPTS Methods of teach- 
ing on the United Nations, he believes, 
must be well thought out and designed 
to suit the different concepts of each 
country. He feels that attempts should 
be made to impart something of a 
positive attitude in teaching on the 
United Nations — “emotions should 
play a part in it all.” He also feels that 
presentation should not be overloaded 
with dry facts—they are too easily 
forgotten. 


“Conversely, where faith is insecure- 
ly based it is too easily overthrown 
by criticism. Where criticism is valid 
it should be accepted. To deny this 
right is to deny the United Nations 
the opportunity of development and 
modification. The teacher should 
therefore endeavor to build a faith in 
the future of the United Nations based 
on fully understood truths and prin- 
ciples.” 


FILMS ABOUT CHILDREN Mr. Forbes sug- 
gests that Member nations should co- 
operate in making films about the chil- 
dren of their lands for the children of 
other lands. Films, he is convinced, 
should also play a more important part 
than at present in teaching on the 
United Nations. Through this medium 
a common denominator of humanity 
would, become apparent and the de- 
grees of similarity among all peoples 
would outweigh the differences. 

Deeply interested in racial problems, 
Mr. Forbes hopes to devote consid- 
erable time to studying racial questions 
during his fellowship course. “After all, 
if racial barriers could be broken down, 
much of the world’s present sickness 
would be healed. . . .” He was pleas- 
antly impressed by his initial contacts 
with American youth, during a week- 
end spent as a guest in several New 
Jersey homes, visits organized by the 
United Nations Volunteer Services. 
All the young people he met wanted 
to know everything about New Zea- 
land and its affairs—not just the price 
of New Zealand’s beefsteaks. _. ; 
Mr. Forbes contends that if young 
people in every land could get together 
like this more often, exchange ideas 
and learn about each other, racial bar- 
riers would quickly be superseded by 
racial appreciations. 
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A large picture of the United Na- 
tions Headquarters hangs on the wall 
of a tiny schoolroom in a remote vil- 
lage in Liberia. The. teacher is answer- 
ing questions about the United Na- 
tions and, in simple down-to-earth lan- 
guage, telling her pupils something of 
the aims and ideals of the Char- 
ter. Mrs. Adams, a young teacher 
from Monrovia, thinks there is nothing 
unusual about this and is proud of her 
government’s enterprise in instituting 
a special course on the United Na- 
tions as part of the elementary school 
curricula, She believes that children 
should learn about the United Nations 
at a tender age and grow up cherishing 
the ideals of the Organization. 

She points out that Liberia was the 
first Member nation to publish a text- 
book on the United Nations designed 
for school children. “During the last 
two or three years there has been a 
tremendous awakening amongst my 
people in the work of the United Na- 
tions and its specialized agencies. Part 
of this interest is directly due to Presi- 
dent Tubman, who strongly believes 
in the idea of world fellowship and 
is seeking to foster the aims and ob- 
jectives of the United Nations in the 
lives of the Liberian people. He wants 
all Liberians to develop a deep appre- 
ciation of the United Nations and the 
role they can play in helping to build 
a better world.” 


TRAVELLING TEACHER When she returns 
to Liberia after completing the UNESCO 
fellowship course, Mrs. Adams will 
work for the Department of Public In- 
struction as a travelling teacher on the 
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Mrs. Sarah Buffer Adams, of Monrovia, reads Liberian manual on United Nations. 


United Nations. This is an innovation 
which has already proved worthwhile 
but Mrs. Adams will actually be the 
first Liberian to take the post of travel- 
ling teacher. 





Sa’di Khalil, 


In almost the exact centre of Iraq, 
the Dujaila project, directed by UNESCO 
officials and participated in by a rep- 
resentative of ILO, is a practical ex- 
ample of the United Nations in ac- 
tion. The 15,000 families of the area 
have been distributed land under gov- 
ernment supervision and each head of 
family is developing and working 50 
misharas (acres). 

In doing so, the farmers are learn- 





of Iraq, discusses some of the United Nations problems. 


“My friends at home already call 
me ‘Miss Missionary’—because I don’t 
smoke or drink. . . . Now, after tak- 
ing this course at the United Nations, 
I shall really feel like a missionary 
going back to my own country. This 
fellowship scheme is a wonderful way 
of spreading ‘the gospel’ about the 
United Nations. I think one of the 
most valuable features of the scheme 
is being able to make contacts with 
people of so many nationalities, here 
at United Nations Headquarters, ex- 
changing ideas and learning about 
what other people are doing in the 
world.” 

Most striking amongst Mrs. Adams’ 
first impressions at Headquarters has 
been the library—‘surely one of the 
biggest in the world”—and listening 
to the Political Committee’s debate on 
Korea. “Liberian people feel very 
keenly about the Korean war,” she 
said. “It’s still ‘the fly in the soup’ 
as we say, and until it is settled the 
United Nations obviously cannot 
make very spectacular progress.” 

Mrs. Adams feels quite at home in 
the United States. She obtained her 
bachelor of science degree from Hamp- 
ton Institute, Virginia, eight years ago. 
Since then she has taught at the Col- 
lege of West Africa in Monrovia and 
worked in the office of the economic 
adviser to the Liberian Government. 
Her husband, who comes from the Gold 
Coast, is at present studying in London. 








ing, in addition to improved and 
tested agricultural techniques, health 
protection systems and good labor re- 
lations. Sa’di Khalil, Assistant Direc- 
tor in the Department of Cultural Af- 
fairs in the Ministry of Education, 
talked enthusiastically about the Du- 
jaila project as a highly effective force 
for telling Iraqi about the United Na- 
tions, “as effective, perhaps, as: the 
work of the Children’s Fund (UNICEF) 
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which, with country-wide inoculations 
and a program of child care, reaches 
into nearly all of our homes.” 

“The United Nations story runs 
through history, geography, economics, 
and social science courses in our 
schools and colleges,” Mr. Khalil says. 
“We bring the teachers and the upper- 
class students in the higher and ele- 
mentary teachers colleges, girls and 
boys both, to the Dujaila project to 
give them a first-hand look at one 
of their most important subjects. We 
emphasize the practical side of the 
United Nations.” 


DISTRICTS “Iraq has 14 education dis- 
tricts and the directors of each dis- 
trict also visit the project from time 
to time,” Mr. Khalil, a stocky man 
with brown eyes and black hair, says. 
“While this is our principal source of 
information on the United Nations, it 
is not by any means the only one. 
Our educational institutions use litera- 
ture, films, film strips and other United 
Nations news services. In our quarterly 
magazine, The New Teacher, we print 
translations of articles about the 
United Nations. Iraq has representa- 
tives in several fellowship programs 
sponsored by one or the other of the 
specialized agencies and when they 
come back to Iraq they lecture 
throughout the country on their spe- 
cialties. 

“T was very impressed with the films 
I saw here at Headquarters—on fish- 
ing in Thailand, the awakening of a 
village in Greece and on Patzcuaro, 
the Fundamental Education Centre in 
Mexico. I hope the centre opening now 
near Cairo will be as effective. One of 
the first things it should do is to trans- 
late all instructive United Nations 
literature into Arabic and get it into 
our hands. 

“T also saw a play here which in 
dramatic form tells the story of the 
United Nations. With modification, 
I’m sure it could be useful in Iraq,” 
Mr. Khalil said, and he added, “It 
would help us if wHo and Fao could 
join in on our Dujaila project. We 
could tell the United Nations story 
just that much more thoroughly,” 
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“The United Nations must be explained,” says Abdel Kerim Ahmed, of Cairo. 


The Department of Western Rela- 
tions, in the Egyptian Ministry of Edu- 
cation, has grown in six years from a 
section to its present department size 
of four sections: United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization, Civil Affairs, the Institute, 
and Exchange of Persons, Dr. Ahmed, 
Technical Administrator and depart- 
ment head, says frankly that very few 
Egyptians know much of anything 
about the aims and progress of the 
United Nations, and it is his job to 
rectify that situation. A vocal sup- 
porter of international organizations 
for sixteen years, or since his univer- 
sity days, Dr. Ahmed believes in the 
United Nations and wants his coun- 
trymen to share that belief. 

“The United Nations is not a sub- 
ject to be taught. It is an idea for 
peace, a plan for social betterment; it 
must be explained,” Dr. Ahmed, a 
graduate of Cairo (formerly Fouad) 
University, says. Dr. Ahmed holds a 
number of degrees and believes that 
the eventual achievement of peace, if 
it ever does eventuate, will be due to 
improved and broadened education. 
“But right now, the United Nations 
can best be explained, by teachers and 
anyone else who is interested, in terms 
of its practical accomplishments— 
what it means now, and what it can 
mean in the very near future to every 


person in a country where the United 
Nations is working,” he contends. “In 
Egypt we have much to say. UNESCO 
is establishing a fundamental educa- 
tion centre outside Cairo, like the one 
in Patzcuaro in Mexico, which along 
with the Information Centre in Cairo 
will serve all the Arab States. The 
World Health Organization, the Inter- 
national Labour Organization and the 
Technical Assistance Administration 
are all active in Egypt. 


“A course in the schools? Not speci- 
fically about the United Nations,” Dr. 
Ahmed, a slim man with black hair, 
black horn-rimmed glasses and a soft, 
firm voice, believes. “I would have it 
a part of all the social courses. I would 
try to get more films and pamphlets 
and literature to school children— 
primary school children; education 
through the primary schools is free 
and compulsory in Egypt. And I 
would bring as many teachers as pos- 
sible to the education centre to let 
them see for themselves. 


“This visit to Headquarter’ has 
helped me a great deal to sort out ideas 
I had before I came and to give me 
information about the materials—the 
films, film strips, literature—which can 
help simplify the job of explaining to 
my people what the United Nations 


IS. 
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Battered Korea Aided in Rebuilding 





Inflation Hampers Restoration Program 


O civilians and to the civilian 

economy, modern, total war brings 
chaos compounded by death, destruc- 
tion and unbelievable hardship. The 
Republic of Korea, since the North 
Korean armed attack in June 1950, 
has seen the steamroller of such a 
war pass back and forth twice over. 
The land was devastated. 

The herculean job of doing some- 
thing about this now rests with three 
agencies: The United Nations Com- 
mand, the Government of the Repub- 
lic of Korea and the United Na- 
tions Korean Reconstruction Agency 
(UNKRA). The strain imposed upon 
the Korean economy by the long strug- 
gle against aggression has far exceeded 
the assistance the Republic has re- 
ceived from outside and at present the 
entire economy is retrogressing. 

However, continued stabilization of 
the military front has made substantial 
reconstruction behind the lines feasible 
for the first time. While active military 
operations continue on a large scale, 
the United Nations Command must 
maintain full control of the area for 
military purposes, and it reserves the 
right to determine what measures may 
be taken by others without detriment 
to the military effort. Thus UNKRA’s 
activities are subject to approval by 
the military, and it takes no steps 
without Korean Government participa- 
tion and acceptance. 

The largest contribution to relief 

and economic assistance in Korea has 
been made, of course, by the United 
Nations Command. From the outset 
of hostilities, excluding military aid, 
the program of the United Na- 
tions Civil Assistance Command has 
amounted to a total value of about 
$300 million, and the program is still 
substantial. For the first time, how- 
ever, UNKRA has become a full partner 
in Korea with a $70 million program 
underway. 
INFLATION The most urgent and serious 
problem at present is a continuing in- 
flation. Inflationary pressures, steadily 
mounting for years, have reached 
alarming proportions, They threaten 
the success of any program of re- 
habilitation as well as the entire Ko- 
rean economy and the war effort it 
helps sustain. There is danger that 
whatever gains have so far been made 
will be lost. 

All three agencies are aware of this 
danger. Combined efforts are being 
made to reduce inflationary pressures 
and bring the situation under control. 
The best way to do this is to increase 
the volume of consumer goods, since 
war inevitably generates the expendi- 
ture of huge amounts of currency 
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while sharply curtailing civilian goods 
and services. 

In devastated Korea, with a war ef- 

fort far beyond its capacity to sup- 
port, the difference between money in 
circulation and what can be bought 
with that money is fantastic. And the 
rebuilding of factories, restoration of 
transport and power systems, repair 
of schools, construction of houses, 
building of hospitals and orphanages, 
all add at first to the inflationary pres- 
sures, whatever their possibilities for 
later reduction of such pressures. As 
a result, UNKRA has had to begin slow- 
ly. Only a limited amount of construc- 
tion can be undertaken now and that 
must be accompanied by the import of 
sufficient consumer goods to assure 
that the program is at least self-sup- 
porting as far as local currency needs 
are concerned. This condition will 
probably last as long as the active 
hostilities continue. 
EMERGENCY STEPS With the first impact 
of hostilities, the desperate Korean Re- 
public Government had no recourse 
but resort to the printing presses to 
supply emergency funds. On top of an 
early inflation, shared by the post-war 
world, in which the Korean civilian 
saw the price of rice double and re- 
double, came the crushing blow of a 
new, all-out war, with most goods al- 
together lacking and prices skyrocket- 
ing. 

Some emergency steps are now 
being taken despite the continuing hos- 
tilities. Delay, it is felt, would endan- 
ger the very objectives of the United 
Nations. The Government has called 
in the inflated and well-nigh worthless 
won, to be exchanged for the new 
whan at a ratio of 100 to 1. 

The United States has agreed to 
pay $85,800,000 to the Republic of 
Korea in full settlement of all out- 
standing local currency advances to 
the United States forces prior to Feb- 
ruary 7, 1953. It was agreed that in 
the future the United States will pur- 
chase whan from Korea for military 
use and for sale to military personnel. 
With the funds made available by the 
settlement and those arising from sale 
of whan in the future, the Republic 
will be able to increase materially its 
importation of consumer and capital 
goods to help stabilize the economy. 

UNKRA has embarked on a $20 mil- 
lion program of import of grain, fer- 
tilizer and other consumer items. 
Grain ships are already arriving in 
Pusan at the rate of one a week. Re- 
habilitation of the Taegu Medical Col- 
lege and hospital, the first major re- 
building project in Korea, has started. 
Two of four mobile clinics, equipped 
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MONETARY reform was decreed by the Re- 
public of Korea to fight inflation. Lines formed 
at banks as people exchanged wons for whans. 


for civilian medical treatment, immu- 
nization and health education have 
arrived in Korea, with two more en- 
route. 

Each step in UNKRA’s program is 
carefully planned to avoid upsetting 
the precarious general situation, Thus, 
the imported consumer goods will be 
sold in Korea to provide local cur- 
rency required for the reconstruction 
projects without increasing the infla- 
tionary spiral. 

More than 30 individual projects, 

ranging from power development to 
the provision of school books, are in 
various stages of development. The 
reconstruction program for the cur- 
rent year ending June 30, 1953, will 
total $70 million. 
“THE BEGINNING” J. Donald Kingsley, 
Agent-General of UNKRA, has called 
the Taegu hospital project “especially 
important to all of us who have been 
working for the past two years to get 
started on the physical rebuilding of 
Korea. This project is the beginning, 
and it relates directly to the task of 
developing Korea’s economic potential. 
It is also a recognition of the fortitude 
which Korean doctors and nurses have 
displayed in working under cruel han- 
dicaps as a result of the war.” 

Both the college and the hospital 
will be ready for occupancy in May, 
and UNKRA will send a team of highly 
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AN AGED KOREAN couple count their horde of old money on the street before changing it for 
new. When the Government called in the won there were many misgivings among the people 
until they were assured by the government that they would not lose by the stabilizing process. 


qualified international experts to ad- 
vise and assist the Korean staff in sur- 
gery, medicine, laboratory and admin- 
istration, when the project is com- 
pleted. 

In addition, a preliminary engineer- 
ing survey of coal, power and trans- 
portation projects has been completed. 
Engineering work has begun on 
cement, flat glass and fertilizer plants. 
A mineral assay laboratory project at 
Taegon is under construction. Speci- 
fications are ready for further rehabil- 
itation of the fishing industry, the 
textile industry and for a number of 
irrigation projects. 


OTHER PROJECTS Procurement has been 
completed or is under way in connec- 
tion with a wide variety of other 
projects, among them the following: 
Restoration of university libraries, 
technical institutions and schools; pro- 
vision of raw materials for the manu- 
facture of farm implements; equipping 


Convention on Genocide 
is Ratified by Cuba 


Dr. Emilio Nunez Portuondo, Per- 
manent Representative of Cuba to the 
United Nations, on March 4 deposited 
his country’s ratification of the Con- 
vention on the Prevention and Punish- 
ment of Genocide. 

Cuba is the 4Ist country to ratify 
or accede to the Convention, which 
came into force on January 12, 1951. 
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agricultural experiment stations and 
veterinary laboratories in the prov- 
inces; supplying vocational training 
equipment and materials for rehabilita- 
tion of 1,200 classrooms; machinery 
for a textbook printing plant, equip- 
ment for placer drilling, and trucks 
to ease the shortage of transport. 
Three coal briquetting machines are 
being ordered as well as six manually 
operated earth-block manufacturing 
machines for use in home construc- 
tion. Orders have been placed for rail- 
road ties in the amount of $1.5 mil- 
lion worth for rehabilitation of sec- 
ondary roads in-rice-growing areas. A 
large suction-type dredge will soon ar- 
rive and is to be put to work rehabili- 
tating Kunsan harbor on the west 
coast. Peat-cutting machines are at 
work, 

Support already afforded the UNKRA 
program has been substantial. In addi- 
tion to $18,718,954 contributed up to 
September 1952, $25 million has been 
received from the United States and 
$110,000 from the Governments of 
Austria and Venezuela. The United 
Kingdom and the Scandinavian coun- 
tries are expected to give almost $9 mil- 
lion. The Government of Australia is 
providing a shipment of barley against 
its pledge of $909,440. A balance of 
$49,726,843 is now available toward 
the beginnings of the $70 million pro- 
gram. Negotiations continue to secure 
the balance, from both United Nations 
Member nations and non-Members. 





Meeting on Extension 
of Weather Ship Accord 


A meeting to extend the present 
agreement which maintains 25 ships 
on weather patrol in the North Atlan- 
tic Ocean has been called by the In- 
ternational Civil Aviation Organization 
for July 8 at Brighton, England. 


Fourteen nations participating in the 
1949 IcAO-sponsored agreement on 
North Atlantic Ocean weather sta- 
tions have been invited. Six others 
whose airlines fly, or intend to fly in 
the near future, across the North At- 
lantic, also were invited. Participants 
are: Belgium, Canada, Colombia, 
Cuba, Denmark, France, Iceland, Ire- 
land, Israel, Italy, Mexico, the Nether- 
lands, Norway, Portugal, Spain, Swe- 
den, Switzerland, the United Kingdom, 
the United States and Venezuela. Two 
international organizations, the United 
Nations and the World Meteorological 
Organization, also have been invited 
to attend. 


There now are 10 floating ocean 
stations in the North Atlantic, manned 
by 25 ships; depending upon distance 
from the shore base, two or three ships 
are required to keep each station fully 
manned. 

In addition to closing an important 
gap in the weather reporting network 
that keeps aircraft flying safely be- 
tween Europe and North America, the 
stations provide aircraft with naviga- 
tional aid and serve as communica- 
tions relay points and search and res- 
cue bases. 





Social Security Pact 
Helps Rhine Boatmen 


A new international convention af- 
fording social security protection to 
45,000 workers on Rhine River ships 
and barges will come into force on 
June | as a result of Belgium’s ratifi- 
cation of the Rhine social security 
agreement. France, the German Fed- 
eral Republic, the Netherlands and 
Switzerland had ratified previously. 

The agreement was worked out first 
at an International Labor Organiza- 
tion conference of shipowners, trade 
unions, and governments interested in 
Rhine shipping and was later formal- 
ized at an ILO inter-governmental con- 
ference in Paris. It will be adminis- 
tered at a special centre set up at the 
seat of the Central Commission for 
Rhine Navigation at Strasbourg. > 

After June 1 Rhine boatmen will 
have social security protection in all 
Rhine ports without regard to national 
boundaries. Pensions will be com- 
puted on the basis of total contribu- 
tions to various national pension 
schemes, 
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Pledge to Aid Korea Reaffirmed 





‘Great and Continuing Need’ Is Cited 


HROUGHOUT the First Commit- 

tee’s debate on Korea, there were 
references from time to time to relief 
and rehabilitation, for the agenda item 
provided for consideration of the re- 
ports of the United Nations Commis- 
sion for the Unification and Rehabili- 
tation of Korea and of the reports of 
the Agent-General for Korean Recon- 
struction, which the Committee had 
decided, on February 25, to discuss 
together. 


A moving appeal for economic as- 
sistance to his country was made by 
Colonel Ben C. Limb, of the Republic 
of Korea (see page 218), while several 
other representatives appealed for full 
support of the relief and rehabilitation 
program. Some noted that, despite all 
that had been done, the help given was 
inadequate and that the Soviet Union 
and its associated states had not made 
the least gesture of support. 


Only a well-planned effort in col- 
lective assistance could cope with the 
difficulties, they emphasized. Although 
the stabilization of the military front 
had made substantial reconstruction 
feasible, the continuation of the war 
had caused further economic deteri- 
oration. 

On the other hand, representatives 
of the minority contended that the ac- 
tivities of the Agent-General for 
Korean Reconstruction were not de- 
signed to extend real assistance to the 
Korean people but to provide all kinds 
of assistance to the American aggres- 
sors. Indeed, the Agent-General him- 
self had become a mere appendage of 
the American military command in 
Korea; all his plans and projects were 
to be carried out in such a way as not 
to hamper the military operations; 
there was no rehabilitation of the peace- 
ful branches of industry, but only sub- 
jection of the economy of South 
Korea to the purposes of aggressive 
warfare. South Korea’s industry and 
agriculture had been destroyed, and 
its population brought to the brink 
of ruin, The amount being spent on 
the war was more than ten times that 
spent on reconstruction, they said. 


The Agent-General, charged Mr. 
Zorin, of the U.S.S.R., was mainly 
occupied with the rebuilding of roads 
and bridges needed by the American 
Command. 

The Polish representative, too, as- 
serted that effective aid and recon- 
struction would become possible only 
if the hostilities ceased. The United 
Nations was duty bound to put an end 
to the “American aggression.” 
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“IMPRESSIVE” ACHIEVEMENTS The extent 
of the “impressive” achievements in 
meeting the grave economic problems 
was indicated by Mr. Lodge, of the 
United States, who said that 52 coun- 
tries—Members and non-Members of 
the United Nations—had contributed. 

In the first weeks of the onslaught, 
the United Nations Civil Assistance 
Command in Korea had cared for 
more than 2,000,000 refugees and war 
sufferers. As the United Nations Com- 





RESOLUTION ON KOREA 
ADOPTED BY ASSEMBLY 
MARCH 11, 1953 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


1. REAFFIRMS the objective of the 
United Nations, adopted by resolution 
410 (V) of the General Assembly on 
December 1, 1950, to provide relief and 
rehabilitation in assisting the Korean peo- 
ple to relieve their sufferings and to re- 
pair the great devastation and destruction 
in their country; 

2. RECOGNIZES that the need of such 
relief and rehabilitation continues to be 
most urgent; 

3. TAKES NOTE of the reports of the 
Agent-General on the work of the United 
Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency 
for the period February 1951 to Febru- 
ary 15, 1953; 

4. Notes with approval that the 
Agent-General has now undertaken, in 
co-operation with the Government of the 
Republic of Korea and the United Na- 
tions Command, and in consultation with 
the United Nations Commission for the 
Unification and Rehabilitation of Korea, 
a program of relief and rehabilitation 
projects for the period ending June 1953, 
which has received the approval of the 
United Nations Advisory Committee to 
the Agent-General, and looks forward to 
its successful execution; 

5. EXPRESSES its appreciation of the 
contributions which have been made by 
governments, specialized agencies, and 
non-governmental organizations; 

6. REQUESTS those governments which 
have made pledges to the United Nations 
Korean Reconstruction Agency to make 
prompt payment of such pledges; 

7. FUTHER REQUESTS all governments, 
specialized agencies, and non-govern- 
mental organizations to assist, within the 
limits of their financial possibilities and 
in accordance with the provisions of their 
constitutions and statutes, in meeting the 
great and continuing need of the Korean 
people for relief and rehabilitation assist- 
ance. 


mand troops moved northward, an- 
other 900,000 refugees increased the 
multitude. Later, when the Chinese 
communists joined the aggression, the 
United Nations Command was faced 
with the movement of stricken human- 
ity unprecedented in modern times— 
nearly 5,000,000 as of September 30, 
1951, greater even than in Europe at 
the end of the Second World War. 

“One of the remarkable interna- 
tional emergency human welfare oper- 
ations of our day occurred at this 
time,” Mr. Lodge said. “While the 
United Nations forces were still locked 
in battle in the Pusan perimeter, medi- 
cal and sanitation supplies were taken 
in by airlift from Japan. Teams of 
Korean doctors, nurses, and techni- 
cians were organized to use them. 
Later, in a seven-month period in 
1951, 67 per cent of the Korean popu- 
lation was immunized against typhus, 
87 per cent against typhoid, and 70 
per cent against small pox. By the end 
of the summer of that year, 75 per 
cent of the population had been pro- 
tected against communicable diseases 
by being dusted by DDT powder. 

“In the critical first nine months of 
1951, in-patient care was provided by 
special medical units to more than 1,- 
750,000 persons, and out-patient care 
to more than 5,250,000 persons.” 

Thus, in the emergency program, 
the United Nations Command pre- 
vented mass starvation and epidemic 
disease under extremely difficult condi- 
tions—“no small feat in a country 
where a large proportion of the people 
has been displaced and where active 
military operations continue.” 

In addition, the United Nations 
Command made substantial repairs to 
mainline railroads, bridges, and high- 
ways, to municipal water systems, and 
to power generating and distributing 
systems — “considerable accomplish- 
ments,” but not enough “to secure for 
the Koreans that rehabilitation of their 
economy which is the only real answer 
to the communist destruction.” 

Mr. Lodge then reviewed the activi- 
ties of the United Nations Korean Re- 
construction Agency (see page 215) 
and went on to say that only a begin- 
ning had been made, but that it was 
symbolic. 


APPEAL FOR UNITED SUPPORT ‘No free 
nation anywhere.” he declared, “is im- 
mune from attack by the same callous 
force that has chosen hapless Korea 
as a testing ground for violent aggres- 
sion. Let us thank God that the Kor- 
ean people had the courage to hold the 
line until other free men could come 
to their aid—and that they have per- 
severed and have not lost faith. 

“We must justify that faith by prov- 
ing that the collective resources of 
the free world today stand behind 
those who do resist. We cannot afford 
to allow free Koreans to suffer de- 
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struction and desolation without aid 
in the reconstruction of their econ- 
omy, any more than we could allow 
them to be overrun without coming 
to their assistance. 

“If we furnish this necessary help, 
lovers of freedom everywhere can take 
hope in the face of the colossal com- 
munist design for tyranny which the 
world confronts. 

“The United Nations Korean Re- 
construction Agency is symbolic of 
our collective international concern 
and responsibility to supply the means 
by which the Korean people can be- 
gin to rebuild their unhappy land, to 
bind up their wounds. It will require 
continued contributions and sacrifice 


on the part of every nation and every 
people; but it is worth the sacrifice 
since it is indispensable toward the 
goal of lasting peace.” 


JOINT DRAFT RESOLUTION It was with 
that purpose that the United States, 
in collaboration with Canada, Den- 
mark, France, the Philippines, Thai- 
land, and the United Kingdom, had 
submitted their joint draft resolution 
on March 5 on relief and rehabilita- 
tion to Korea. They had later accepted 
an amendment by Egypt. 

The joint draft resolution provided 
that the General Assembly should, 
among other things, take note of the 
reports of the Agent-General on the 





work of UNKRA from February 1951 
to February 15, 1953; note with ap- 
proval that the Agent-General had 
undertaken a program of relief and 
rehabilitation projects for the period 
ending June 1953, and look forward to 
its successful execution; and request 
all governments, specialized agencies, 
and non-governmental organizations 
to assist in meeting the great and con- 
tinuing need of the Korean people for 
relief and rehabilitation assistance. 


U.S.S.R. PROPOSAL On March 9, the 
U.S.S.R. submitted a draft resolution 
to discontinue the United Nations 
Commission for the Unification and 
Rehabilitation of Korea “as being in- 


| Korean’s Appeal for Aid in Homeland’s Tragie Plight | 


Without immediate and substantial 
assistance from the United Nations, 
hope for the people of his country, one 
third of whom suffer from tuberculo- 
sis due to malnutrition, must be aban- 
doned, declared Colonel Ben C, Limb, 
of the Republic of Korea, before the 
First Committee on March 6. 


Colonel Limb said it was always 
painful for a proud and independent 
people to have to resort to outside as- 
sistance, even to preserve its independ- 
ence, but the tragic situation in his 
country now outweighed any hesitancy. 
He pointed out that the troubles in 
Korea had not been caused by the 
Korean people themselves, since the 
war in the devastated country was not 
their responsibility. He said the people 
of North Korea were alike blameless, 
since they were captives in the hands 
of leaders acting for the U.S.S.R. or 
the People’s Republic of China, He 
declared that the Soviet Union should 
be condemned as an aggressor since its 
Minister of Foreign Affairs had ad- 
mitted assisting the Chinese by supply- 
ing them with munitions of war. 

Colonel Limb said the war raging in 
Korea could not be called a Korean 
war, because it was not Korean either 
in origin or objectives. It was a war 
between the aggressive forces of com- 
munism and a world-wide alliance of 
free nations. The aggression had been 
resisted to defend not only the free- 
dom of the Korean people but the 
freedom of all nations threatened by 
communist imperialism. A major vic- 
tory had already been won, since the 
tide of aggression had been thrown 
back. Nevertheless, the war was still 
going on, and the reasons why it had 
been imperative to resist aggression in 
1950 were more valid now than ever. 

Resistance, he declared, was not 
enough if it did not lead to complete 
victory, both in the sense of military 
victory on the field of battle and of 
moral victory. This was the type of 
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victory which must be sought in Korea; 
there could be no question of a com- 
promise victory since no formula had 
been found which could be reconciled 
both with the demands of collective 
security and with communist ambi- 
tions. 

The task of restoring the economic 
devastation caused by war, declared 
Colonel Limb, could not be postponed 
until hostilities ended. The success 
achieved by the United Nations forces 
might be reduced to naught if immedi- 
ate steps were not taken to remedy the 
want and misery of the people. 


SIX PRINCIPLES He recalled the six prin- 
ciples laid down by President Syngman 
Rhee which must underlie any pro- 
gram of reconstruction: 1, To the larg- 
est practical extent Korea should be 
reconstructed by Koreans. 2. United 
Nations participation should be based 
on the best interests of Korea. 3. Pri- 
vate investment would be encouraged. 
4. The reconstruction should begin 
immediately, 5. Reconstruction should 
take place in all areas subject to the 
jurisdiction of the Republic of Korea. 
6. The economy should not be simply 
restored, but improved so as to make 
it independent of the Japanese econ- 
omy to which it had previously been 
subordinated. Although there was 
urgent need for consumer goods, the 
main need was for rebuilding of 
towns, factories, mines, and other pro- 
ductive undertakings. 

Colonel Limb stated that when 
Korea was plunged into war in 1950, 
many nations immediately came to its 
aid in response to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s appeal. Thailand and the Philip- 
pines sent rice, India supplied jute bags 
to transport it, Denmark sent sugar, 
Pakistan wheat, Iceland cod-liver oil, 
Liberia rubber, and the United King- 
dom and most of the Commonwealth 
countries donated large sums of 
money. The various agencies, such 
as UNICEF, the International Refugee 


Organization, and the World Health 
Organization, had sent assistance, as 
had several non-governmental and pri- 
vate organizations, in particular the 
Red Cross. The United States contri- 
bution under. the Security Council res- 
olution of July 31, 1950, had amount- 
ed to more than $52,000,000. Lastly, 
some 30 states, Members and non- 
Members of the United Nations, had 
taken part in the Korean relief program. 


BASTION OF DEMOCRACY On December 
1, 1950, the United Nations Korean 
Reconstruction Agency had been set 
up in order to assist the Korean peo- 
ple to repair the devastation caused by 
aggression and to lay the foundations 
for the political unification and inde- 
pendence of the country. Twenty-nine 
states declared they would support the 
UNKRA program. The Agency began 
its work in the fields of agriculture, 
housing, education, health, and social 
welfare. It was co-operating fully with 
the United Nations Command in 
Korea, and with the Government, and 
was also carrying out a number of 
projects jointly with UNESCO. 

The people and Government of the 
Republic of Korea were grateful, Colo- 
nel Limb declared. Nevertheless, the 
need continued to grow and was as- 
suming alarming proportions. For this 
reason, the Korean delegation favored 
the seven-power draft resolution before 
the Assembly requesting governments 
to assist in meeting the continuing 
need of the Korean people for relief 
and rehabilitation assistance. Aid al- 
ready given had been impressive, but 
it should be increased to meet increas- 
ing needs. The program of UNKRA, just 
begun, should receive the suppgrt of 
all Member states which had con- 
demned communist aggression, 

Colonel Limb said that with such 
aid from the United Nations, Korea 
would once more become an uncon- 
quered and unconquerable bastion of 
democracy. 
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capable of discharging the tasks as- 
signed to it.” 

Throughout the debate, the Soviet 
Union and other Eastern European 
states supporting it had derided both 
that Commission and the Agent-Gen- 
eral for Korean Reconstruction as sim- 
ply subsidiary organs of the American 
Command. The Commission had been 
established, they charged, as one of 
the means for the preparation of 
American aggression, and its liquida- 
tion would be a step toward peaceful 
settlement of the Korean conflict. 

On the other hand, representatives 
of the majority contended that the 
work of both bodies had been ham- 
pered by the obstructive attitude of 
the communists, who had refused 
to recognize the good intentions of the 
Agency or to participate in or facilitate 
its work, and had put obstacles in the 
path of the Commission. 


VOTING On March 9, the First Com- 
mittee voted on the two draft resolu- 
‘tions before it, after the Chairman 
stated that the sponsors of three draft 
resolutions submitted at the first part 
of the session did not wish them to be 
put to a vote. These were a 21-power 
draft resolution, a Mexican draft reso- 
lution, and a Peruvian draft resolution 
which had been left in abeyance when 
the Indian-sponsored proposals were 
given priority back in November 1952. 

The first, sponsored jointly by the 
United States and 20 other Members, 
had proposed that the Assembly call 
on the Chinese and North Koreans to 
have their negotiators agree to an 
armistice “which recognizes the rights 
of all prisoners of war to an unre- 
stricted opportunity to be repatriated 
and avoids the use of force in their 
repatriation.” 

The Mexican draft resolution had 
proposed provision for temporary resi- 
dence, with migratory status, in other 
states for those prisoners held by 
either side who desired such tempo- 
rary residence, under arrangements 
which would permit them to work. 

And the Peruvian draft resolution 
had proposed a five-member commis- 
sion to take immediate steps to co- 
operate in the repatriation of prisoners 
in accordance with their freely ex- 
pressed wishes. Prisoners not wishing 
to be repatriated would remain under 
the protection of the commission in a 
neutralized zone. 

In the voting on the two remaining 
proposals, the Committee adopted the 
seven-power draft resolution on 
UNKRA by a vote of 54-5 and rejected 
the U.S.S.R. proposal to liquidate UN- 
CURK by a vote of 5-54. The repre- 
sentative of Bolivia stated afterwards 
that he had been unavoidably absent 
during the voting but wished to go on 
record as supporting the joint draft 
resolution recommended by the Com- 
mittee. 
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MR. LODGE 
(Continued from page 194) 


is not rendered all-wise by being made 
all-powerful. 

He concluded by observing that the 
“ten facts” were a monstrous answer 
to the adoption of the Indian-spon- 
sored resolution, There was little point 
in reformulating the principles on 
which that resolution was based, for 
it “raises a standard to which the wise 
and honest can repair.” When the ag- 
gressors in the Far East have a change 
of heart, they can easily show it: 
“Failure to end the fighting in Korea 
is not due to any lack of cleverness 
with words here in the United Nations. 
It is due to the frankly announced de- 
sire of the communists to continue 
the war.” 





MR. VYSHINSKY 
(Continued from page 195) 


the Geneva Convention and the prin- 
ciples of international law and usage. 
They had supported the Soviet 
Union’s proposal calling for an im- 
mediate end to all hostilities on land, 
by sea, and in the air and for the 
establishment of a commission for the 
peaceful settlement of the Korean 
question. Unfortunately, the United 
States and its supporters had rejected 
the U.S.S.R. proposal to end the war. 

Meanwhile, the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration was pushing its aggressive 
plans. In this connection, it was plan- 
ning to establish large armed forces 
in Asian countries such as Japan, the 
Philippines, Thailand, Pakistan, and 
Burma, which, together with the rem- 
nants of the Chiang Kai-shek troops, 
would be used as cannon fodder in 
setting Asians to fight Asians, 

Work was being feverishly carried 
out to establish new military bases in 
the Pacific and to forge new military 
blocs. It was planned to use Chiang 
Kai-shek’s troops to raid the coastline 
of Central China and for diversions in- 
side the Chinese People’s Republic. 
Korea was a mere phase in the war 
against the people’s emancipation 
movement in Asia. 

Mr. Lodge’s statement that the Ko- 
rean war would have been ended long 
before but for the U.S.S.R., which he 
said could end the war when it wished 
to, was nonsense, Mr. Vyshinsky de- 
clared. The U.S.S.R. had taken the 
initiative for the armistice negotiations 
in Korea, which had been frustrated 
by the United States. However, the 
unfounded, reckless, and slanderous 
fabrications against the Soviet Union 
would not stop its struggle for the 
peaceful settlement of the Korean 
question. It would continue to cham- 
pion its proposal of December 2, 1952, 
for that alone could end the barbarous 
war. 


Romulo, Skrzesezewski, 
Pearson Proposed for 
Secretary-Generalship 


A closed meeting of the Security 
Council was held on March 11 to 
consider a recommendation for the 
appointment of a Secretary-General of 
the United Nations. Three candidates 
were proposed: Brigadier-General Car- 
los P. Romulo, Ambassador to the 
United States and former Philippines 
Foreign Minister, by the United States; 
Stanislaw Skrzesezewski, Polish Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs, by the 
U.S.S.R.; and Lester B. Pearson, Ca- 
nadian Secretary of State for External 
Affairs, by Denmark. 

The Council’s deliberations on the 
question of the recommendation for 
appointment of a Secretary-General 
were adjourned to March 13. 





Committee Considers 
Greek Complaint 


The Assembly’s Political and Se- 
curity Committee on March 9 began 
consideration of a Greek complaint 
concerning the alleged detention by 
certain countries of members of the 
Greek armed forces, following the 
end of fighting in that country in 1949. 
Greece charged that, with the excep- 
tion of Yugoslavia, those states detain- 
ing Greek soldiers had ignored the 
Assembly’s 1950 recommendations 
calling for repatriation of all who “ex- 
press the wish to be repatriated.” 
Greece had then complained that more 
than three thousand of her military 
personnel were forcibly detained in 
contravention of the elementary rules 
of international law and generally ac- 
cepted human standards. 

Alexis Kyrou, submitting his Gov- 
ernment’s complaint, stated that Greek 
military personnel had been traced in 
the U.S.S.R., Albania, Poland, Hun- 
gary, Bulgaria and Czechoslovakia. 

Committee debate centered on a 
proposal sponsored by Denmark, New 
Zealand and Peru. This would ad- 
dress “an earnest appeal” to the gov- 
ernments concerned to conform to 
the acknowledged principles of inter- 
national law. It would further also re- 
quest the Assembly’s President to con- 
sult to this end with the governments 
concerned and to report to the Assem- 
bly before the end of the current ses- 
sion. The proposal further would ask 
the Secretary-General to “keep this 
humanitarian issue under constant re- 
view and notify the Member states of 
important developments.” 

The charge by Greece was cate- 
gorically denied by Poland as debate 
continued. 
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Assembly Messages of Condolences 


Over 


HE death of Premier Stalin in 
Moscow on March 5 occurred 
while the First Committee of the Gen- 
eral Assembly was discussing the Ko- 
rean question. 
Opening the sixth day of debate, the 





Premier Stalin 


Committee Chairman, Ambassador 
Joao Carlos Muniz, of Brazil, said: 

“I am sure I interpret the unanimous 
feeling of the members of the Political 
and Security Committee when I ask 
the distinguished Foreign Minister of 
the Soviet Union to accept and con- 
vey to his government and people the 
expression of our condolence for the 
passing of Generalissimo Josef Vissari- 
onovich Stalin, Chairman of the Coun- 
cil of Ministers of the Union of the 
Soviet Socialist Republics. I request 
the members of the Committee to rise 
and observe one minute of silence.” 

The Committee then rose for one 
minute of silence. 

Earlier, United Nations Secretary- 
General Trygve Lie sent a message to 
Mr. Vyshinsky saying: 

“I have the honor to extend my 
personal condolences on the death of 
Generalissimo Joseph V. Stalin. On 
those occasions on which I had the 
honor of meeting Mr. Stalin, I was 
deeply impressed by the qualities 
which made him one of the outstand- 
ing statesmen of our time. (Signed) 
Trygve Lie.” 

Assembly President Lester B. Pear- 
son, in another message of condolence 
to Mr. Vyshinsky, expressed “deep 
sympathy” and added, “with his pass- 
ing the United Nations has lost one of 
its founders, and the Soviet peoples the 
man who was their indomitable leader 
in the common struggle against nazi 
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aggression. We remember at this time 
how great was the contribution of 
those peoples to victory in that strug- 
gle, victory that made possible our 
world organization, on which today 
millions of men and women in all lands 
rest their hopes for peace.” 

Mrs. Karin Kock, of Sweden, re- 
tiring Chairman of the United Nations 
Economic Commission for Europe, ex- 
pressed to representatives of the Soviet 
Union the “sympathetic concern” of 
the delegations. 

Responding to the expression of the 
First Committee, Mr. Vyshinsky said: 

“In the great sorrow that has be- 
fallen all the peoples of the Soviet 
Union, all the peace-loving peoples 
and all progressive mankind, and over- 
coming this sorrow, I request you, Mr. 
Chairman, to accept this testimony of 
our gratitude for the condolences ex- 
pressed to us on the occasion of the 
passing of the Chairman of the Coun- 
cil of Ministers of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, Joseph Vissarion- 





ovich Stalin. The heart that is no 
longer beating is that of the great 
leader of the Soviet people, of our 
great teacher and the great herald and 
banner-bearer of peace throughout the 
world. The death of Joseph Vissari- 
novich Stalin is the most grievous loss 
for the Soviet people and for all peace- 
loving people, for all human beings 
throughout the world, for all progres- 
sive mankind. 

“The great Stalin was one of the 
founders of the United Nations. He in- 
spired us, the Soviet people, and all 
our friends in our struggle for peace 
and for international security. The for- 
eign policy of the Soviet Union and 
of our party, inspired by our great 
leader and teacher, has been and con- 
tinues to be an unswerving policy of 
the maintenance and strengthening of 
peace, of the struggle against the un- 
leashing of a new war, a policy, in 
short, of international co-operation, a 
policy of developing business like rela- 
tions with all countries. 

“The immortal name of Stalin will 
live forever in the hearts of the Soviet 
people and of all progressive mankind. 

“I thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the 
sentiments which you have expressed 
on the occasion of the death of the 
great Stalin.” 





Mechanized Fishing Fleet Will Improve Indian Diet 


The fishing fleet of the Province of 
Travancore, India, is scheduled for 
mechanization under terms of a tech- 
nical assistance agreement signed last 
October between Norway, India and 
the United Nations. 

The Norwegian Foundation for As- 
sistance to Under-developed Coun- 
tries is launching a nation-wide public 
subscription drive to match the Gov- 
ernment’s guarantee of 10 million 
kroner ($1,400,000) for the program. 

The technical assistance will begin 
by building up Travancore’s fisheries, 
along with related projects to improve 
living conditions of the fishermen and 
their families. Mr. Diderich Lund, 
Chief of the Norwegian Mission, is 
already in India and he will be joined 
by other Norwegian experts—an en- 
gineer, a doctor, a nurse, an expert 
on social welfare, and an adminis- 
trative secretary. 

Travancore’s fishing craft are sim- 
ply constructed of wood bound to- 
gether with thongs which tighten 
when wet. Two of these craft have 
been taken to Oslo, Norway, where 
experts are studying them with a view 
to installing small marine engines. 

Present plans, to be carried out in 
co-operation with the Indian Govern- 
ment, include construction of a pipe- 
line to bring fresh water to the fishing 
villages, establishment of a small hos- 


pital, building of an ice factory and 
setting up cold storage depots. Refrig- 
erator trucks will be used to transport 
the fish. 





Headquarters Laboratory 
for Analysis of Opium 


United Nations chemists engaged 
in opium research have for the past 
three years used facilities in a United 
States government laboratory on lower 
Manhattan Island in New York. This 
activity, which includes both immedi- 
ate analysis of and research on opium 
samples as well as co-ordination of 
the research of chemists in many co- 
operating countries, is carried on un- 
der resolutions of the Economic and 
Social Council. 

Although no charge has been made 
for the facilities, the physical separa- 
tion of the laboratory from Headquar- 
ters has caused administrative ineffi- 
ciency. 

The Council at its last session re- 
quested the Secretary-General to, sub- 
mit a detailed estimate of the cost of 
preparing and equipping a laboratory, 
preferably in the Secretariat building. 
This estimate proposes equipping the 
39th floor of the Secretariat Building, 
now unoccupied, at a cost of between 
$85,020 and $89,820. 
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Secretary-General’s Report on Personnel Policy (Continued from page 192) 


supporters, The central theme of all 
this abuse and villification is the charge 
that the Secretariat is dominated by 
Americans and that they and I are 
in all respects the obedient tools of 
Wall Street and Washington. In the 
light of such charges, it is indeed 
ironic that at the same time the Sec- 
retariat should have been subjected 
to attacks in the United States for ex- 
actly opposite reasons, 

There is one other point I should 
like to make in this connection. I 
think the Members should under- 
stand that the procedures for the in- 
ternational recruitment of staff are 
now working fairly well in most 
Member countries with the notable 
exception of the Soviet Union. Al- 
though the General Assembly has re- 
peatedly affirmed my exclusive and 
independent authority for the selec- 
tion of personnel, in spite of all my 
efforts I have never been able to ap- 
ply in a satisfactory manner the re- 
cruitment procedures which uphold 
this authority in the appointment of 
staff from the Soviet Union. Here, 
again, is a violation of the interna- 
tional character of the Secretariat as 
laid down in the Charter that I see 
no reason for overlooking in silence 
any longer. 


UNITED STATES NATIONALS Let me now 
turn to the problem of the United 
Nations Secretariat as it relates to the 
United States. When I became Sec- 
retary-General in 1946, I knew that 
the United Nations Headquarters 
would be located in the United States. 
I knew that because the United States 
would be the largest contributor to 
the budget, United States nationals 
would form a substantial percentage 
of the internationally recruited staff 
and that the locally recruited staff 
would be almost wholly of American 
nationality. 

Finally, I also knew that it would 
be necessary to recruit large num- 
bers of staff very rapidly on a tempo- 
rary basis and that the United States, 
inevitably, would be one of the prin- 
cipal sources for such recruitment. 


A REQUEST For all these reasons, one 
of my first acts was to request the 
United States Government for help 
in finding well-qualified personnel of 
United States nationality. The United 
States Government informed me that 
it would not be able to provide this 
assistance on the ground that it did 
not want to appear in any way to in- 
fluence my selection of personnel or 
to invade the exclusive responsibili- 
ties given to me under the Charter 
and the decisions of the General As- 
sembly. 

While I appreciated the motives of 
the United States Government, I was 
thus deprived of help I felt I needed. 
After all, I had not asked the United 
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States Government to tell me whom 
I should appoint. That is a decision | 
have always reserved for myself. I 
did ask for assistance in finding 
qualified personnel and in checking 
the character and records of United 
States applicants. 

This was assistance that the 
United States Government, with its 
vast machinery, was in a position to 
render in a manner far beyond the 
capacity of the United Nations to 
perform for itself. I was never happy 
about the situation. but it was not 
until 1949 that I was able to secure 
any assistance from the United States 
Government in this regard. 


UNSATISFACTORY ASSISTANCE This assist- 
ance was provided along the lines 
described in detail in Annex’ I of my 
Report on Personnel Policy. In sum, 
it was not satisfactory, although help- 
ful in some respects. I was provided 
with the bare opinion of the U, S. 
State Department, when that opinion 
was adverse on security grounds, but 
I was not provided with any of the 
facts or evidence to support the 
opinion. Nor was I provided with 
any help in judging the professional 
qualifications of applicants of United 
States nationality. 

I could not act on the basis of a 
mere adverse comment—usually ex- 
pressed in a single word—without, in 
effect, accepting instructions from 
the United States Government. I was, 
therefore, placed in the position of 
being put on notice that there was 
or might be something wrong about 
a Secretariat official but left entirely 
in the dark as to the evidence. This 
made it necessary for me to rely on 
the very limited investigative re- 
sources of the Secretariat and what- 
ever reliable outside sources that 
were available to me. Furthermore, 
the adverse comments were not many 
and were slow in coming. In a few 
cases I was able to reach a con- 
clusion, one way or the other, on the 
basis of evidence obtained by me. 
In most cases, however, I was simply 
left without information or evidence 
sufficient to enable me to reach a 
decision. 


INTERNAL SUBVERSION It is not my 
practice nor my desire to refer to in- 
ternal conditions in Member states, 
but I think it is necessary for a full 
understanding of what follows to say 
that for various reasons there had, 
in the meantime, been spreading 
throughout the United States mount- 
ing fears of internal subversion by 
Communists, including alleged ‘“in- 
filtration” of United States Govern- 
ment departments. 

The war against aggression in Ko- 
rea, a war which has cost over 130,- 
000 U. S. casualties and at one time 
or another has taken over a million 


young men from homes all over the 
United States to Korea, together with 
the growing fear of a third world 
war, contributed to the prevailing 
mood in the United States and to 
their preoccupation with internal se- 
curity. 

It was, thus, in a rather tense at- 
mosphere that two United States 
Government agencies began to in- 
vestigate American staff members of 
the United Nations Secretariat last 
year. One was a Federal Grand Jury 
meeting in New York. The other was 
the United States Senate Internal Se- 
curity Sub-Committee. 


INFORMATION “LEAKS” Grand Jury pro- 
ceedings are secret under United 
States law but there were “leaks” to 
press and radio from time to time. 
Hearsay reports reached me _ that 
some United States staff members 
were refusing to answer questions 
under the Fifth Amendment of the 
United States Constitution, which 
provides that a witness cannot be 
compelled to answer questions that 
might incriminate him. I asked the 
United States Government to make 
available to me information on what 
had occurred, but this was denied on 
the ground that the procedings were 
secret. 

Then came the hearings of the 
United States Senate Internal Secur- 
ity Sub-Committee. These hearings 
are described in some detail in my 
Report. At the hearings held last year 
and a more recent hearing held in 
February, 1953, a total of eighteen 
staff members refused to answer 
questions about past or present mem- 
bership in the American Communist 
Party on grounds of possible self-in- 
crimination. Most of these _ staff 
members had been originally ap- 
pointed in the early days of 1946 
and 1947 at the time of very rapid 
recruitment to which I have referred. 
In addition, five former staff mem- 
bers, who had previously resigned or 
had been terminated, refused to an- 
swer questions on the same ground. 


STAFF MEMBERS’ RIGHTS Please permit me 
to state at this point exactly what my 
position is, and always has been, con- 
cerning the conduct of staff members 
toward the Member Governments. 
First of all, it is clear that no staff 
member should engage in subversive 
activities against his own government 
or the government of any Member 
state. He may disagree with his gov- 
ernment. He has a right to his own 
private and personal opinions and 
beliefs. But so long as he remains in 
the Secretariat it is his clear obliga- 
tion under the Charter and Staff Reg- 
gulations to take no part in any 
activity, either open or secret, aimed 
at subverting or overthrowing a 
Member Government. 
Second, with regard to United 
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States nationals in the Secretariat, I 
believe that in view of the present 
laws and regulations of the United 
States toward the American Com- 
munist Party and verdicts of the 
Courts on the leadership of that 
party, no U. S. national who is a 
member of the American Communist 
Party and who is, thereby, barred 
from employment in the service of 
his own government, should, as a 
matter of policy, be employed in the 
Secretariat. A major consideration 
for such a policy is, of course, the 
fact that the United States is the host 
country to the Permanent Headquar- 
ters. 

In the light of these principles and 
policies, | was deeply disturbed by 
the attitude of these witnesses. I had 
previously issued instructions — that 
staff members called before the Com- 
mittee should not answer questions 
about official activities of the United 
Nations except such matters as are 
of public record. 


UPHOLDING INVIOLABILITY [I had also 
taken steps in both inquiries to up- 
hold the inviolability of the Archives 
of the Organization. But here were 
cases of refusal by U. S. nationals to 
testify about connections with an or- 
ganization declared subversive by the 
U. S. Attorney General, an organi- 
zation whose leaders had been con- 
victed of teaching and advocating the 
overthrow of the United States Gov- 
ernment by force and violence, an 
organization whose members _there- 
fore are considered likely to engage 
in subversive activities against the 
United States Government. Further- 
more, they based their refusal on the 
assertion that their answers might 
tend to establish that they themselves 
were guilty of a crime. 

Every American citizen has the 
right to invoke a constitutional privi- 
lege. But the use of a constitutional 
privilege against _ self-incrimination 
does not, under the laws of the 
United States, imply a constitutional 
right to continued public employ- 
ment by those who exercise the privi- 
lege. 


BREACH OF STAFF RULES On the contrary, 
the practice for federal, state and 
municipal employment alike is clear- 
ly in the opposite direction. As for 
the United Nations, I can conceive 
of circumstances when to plead the 
privilege would not necessarily be in- 
compatible with the conduct required 
of international civil servants. But in 
these circumstances, for a United 
Nations staff member thus to draw 
upon himself grave suspicion of 
being a danger to the security of a 
Member state was, I felt, a grave 
breach of the staff regulations con- 
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cerning the conduct required of staff 
members. 

Furthermore, the attitude taken by 
these witnesses tended to discredit 
and cast unjustified suspicion upon 
their fellow staff members and even 
to imperil the position of the whole 
Organization in the host country. 

Nine of those who refused to an- 
swer questions held permanent ap- 
pointments. For this reason and be- 
cause of the growing complexities 
and dangers involved for the United 
Nations in its relationship with the 
United States, I appointed the Com- 
mission of Jurists to advise me on 
what I should do. 


JURISTS’ OPINION With reference to the 
Opinion of the Jurists, please permit 
me to point out that I have by no 
means accepted everything in their 
report to me. That part of their ad- 
vice which I have accepted is stated 
in the relevant paragraphs of Part II 
of my Report on Personnel Policy. 
Indeed, it was because of my reserva- 
tions about some aspects of the 
Jurists’ Opinion that I did not place 
it before you for discussion and have 
instead submitted my own Report. 

One finding of the Jurists that I 
did accept was their judgment that 
refusal by United States staff mem- 
bers on grounds of possible self-in- 
crimination to answer questions about 
membership in the American Com- 
munist Party or any subversive activi- 
ty constituted a fundamental breach 
of the Staff Regulations. I also ac- 
cepted their judgment that in 
such circumstances of fundamental 
breach of contract I had the power 
under the present Staff Regulations 
to terminate staff members holding 
permanent contracts. 


“A SECOND CHANCE” Although the 
Jurists recommended dismissal, I de- 
cided that the staff members con- 
cerned should be given a_ second 
chance. First of all, I notified the 
entire staff of my acceptance of the 
recommendation of the Jurists in this 
respect. Then I notified the staff mem- 
bers concerned that I would be com- 
pelled to dismiss them for a funda- 
mental breach of the obligations laid 
down in Staff Regulations 1.4 unless, 
within three days, they informed me 
that they had notified the appropriate 
U. S. authorities of their intention to 
withdraw the plea of privilege and 
answer the pertinent questions put to 
them. This they refused to do. 

Their refusal of my request con- 
stituted, in my opinion, a clear case 
for dismissal for misconduct under 
Article 10 of the Staff Regulations. 
Nevertheless, I chose a less severe 
method of termination, one that would 
entitle them to the normal indem- 
nities and severance pay, so that they 





might have a less difficult time in the 
transition period while seeking other 
employment. 


UNJUSTIFIED SUSPICION A few moments 
ago I pointed out that the attitude 
of these witnesses in public hearing 
tended to cast unjustified suspicion 
upon their fellow staff members. 
The effect was made more _ pro- 
nounced by the fact that, with two 
exceptions, no American staff mem- 
bers were called before the U.S. Sen- 
ate Internal Security Sub-Committee 
in open hearings unless they either 
refused to answer questions about 
Communist Party membership or ad- 
mitted past membership. Although 
these witnesses represented only about 
one per cent of the Americans em- 
ployed by the United Nations, the 
impression conveyed to the public, 
whether intentionally or not, was that 
of a parade of Americans working for 
the United Nations who were either 
Communists, former Communists, or 
had something to hide. 


Then in December, the New York 
Grand Jury which had been sitting 
for 18 months ended its term. The 
Grand Jury did not return a single 
indictment charging subversive activ- 
ity by any American staff member of 
the Secretariat. It did, however, issue 
a presentment which was given very 
wide publicity. 

This presentment charged that there 
was—and .I quote—“infiltration into 
the United Nations of an overwhelm- 
ingly large group of disloyal United 
States citizens” and that this situation 
constituted “a menace” to the United 
States Government. It will be noted 
that the presentment not only named 
no names but gave no figures as to 
how many “disloyal United States 
citizens” it believed had “infiltrated” 
into the United Nations. 





RELATIONS WITH HOST STATE The politi- 
cal effects created by the Grand Jury 
presentment, coming on top of previ- 
ous developments, and in a period of 
high tensions, made the situation 
more serious than ever for the United 
Nations in its relationships with the 
host country and not least for the 
overwhelmingly large number of loyal 
and devoted American officials of the 
Secretariat. Once again I requested 
the United States Government, in 
fairness to me and to my staff, to pro- 
vide me with evidence upon which 
the justice of the Grand Jury’s con- 
clusions could be weighed. Once again 
this request was denied on the grounds 
that under the law the proceédings 
and testimony before any Federal 
Grand Jury are secret and could not 
be disclosed to me. 

Permit me to call to the attention 
of the Delegates, in this connection, 
that not a single American staff mem- 
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ber of the United Nations Secretariat 
has ever, in the whole history of the 
Organization, been charged in any 
court of the United States—much less 
convicted—of espionage or any act of 
subversion or sabotage. 


UNPROFITABLE FOR SPIES Furthermore, 
as the Delegates well know, the United 
Nations is not a profitable place for 
spies. Almost all the meetings and 
documentation of the United Nations 
are open for all to see and hear. The 
policies and programs of the United 
Nations in all fields, political, eco- 
nomic, social and financial, are de- 
termined by the Member Govern- 
ments, not by the Secretariat. 


The work of the Secretariat in car- 
rying out these policies and programs 
is subject to the constant scrutiny of 
the Governments, nor have the Gov- 
ernments been slow to protest any 
supposed deviation from the policies 
laid down. I am sure the Members 
will agree that the record of the Sec- 
retariat has been good in this respect. 


NO SECRET INFORMATION Because of the 
very nature of the Organization, no 
government gives to the United Na- 
tions any information which it would 
withhold on grounds of security. I 
have seen widely circulated statements 
that the United States entrusted secret 
military information on the Korean 
war to the United Nations Secretariat. 
This is nonsense. The only informa- 
tion on the Korean war given to the 
United Nations Secretariat has con- 
sisted of the public reports of Gen- 
erals MacArthur, Ridgway and Clark 
and their communiques which have 
been published in the press. 


These facts got little attention in 
the atmosphere of suspicion which 
had by now been so extensively cul- 
tivated. On the contrary, there were 
many indications that the situation 
might go from bad to worse. I need 
only direct your attention to the bill 
introduced in the U.S. Congress by 
the former chairman of the U.S. Sen- 
ate Internal Security Sub-Committee, 
which is included in Annex IV of my 
Report, making it a crime subject to 
five years in prison for U.S. nationals 
to work for the United Nations unless 
they fulfilled the conditions laid down 
in the bill. It was also evident that 
public investigations in search for 
alleged American subversives would 
continue to be pursued actively on a 
broad front in which the United Na- 
tions and the Specialized Agencies 
would be included. To complete the 
picture I might mention that these 
investigations have since begun. 


F.B.1. INVESTIGATION In these circum- 
stances the United States Government 
decided to issue its Executive Order 
of January 9, 1953. This Order re- 
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quired, as you know, a full field in- 
vestigation by the U.S. Federal] Bu- 
reau of Investigation of all Americans 
employed on the professional staff of 
the United Nations and a less exten- 
sive investigation by the Civil Service 
Commission of all other Americans 
employed by the United Nations. The 
full text of the Executive Order is 
reproduced as Annex V of my Report 
on Personnel Policy. I shall not at- 
tempt here to review its provisions 
in detail. 

I do want to emphasize, however, 
that the Executive Order was not pro- 
mulgated as the result of an agree- 
ment of any sort between the United 
States Government and the Secretary- 
General. It was an action of the 
United States Government alone. 


I have given my cooperation in the 
implementation insofar as action on 
my part was necessary because I 
believed this desirable from the stand- 
point of both the United Nations and 
the United States citizens on the Sec- 
retariat staff. However, the investiga- 
tions and hearings carried out under 
the Executive Order are matters en- 
tirely between the individual staff 
members of United States nationality 
and their Government. 


Furthermore, under the Executive 
Order the United States Government 
does not undertake to instruct the 
Secretary-General as to whom, among 
United States citizens, he shall or 
shall not employ. In a most impor- 
tant respect the Executive Order 
promises, however, to have conse- 
quences of benefit to the United Na- 
tions in the present situation. For the 
United States Government, under the 
Order, has promised to turn over to 
the Secretary-General information and 
evidence arismg from the investiga- 
tions, instead of mere adverse com- 
ment. 


EXECUTIVE ORDER WELCOMED I, there- 
fore, welcomed the Executive Order 
as a step forward in establishing or- 
derly procedures and in facilitating 
the constitutional discharge of my 
responsibilities and those of my suc- 
cessors for the selection and retention 
of staff. 

You are familiar with the recom- 
mendation of the Commission of 
Jurists that I appoint an Advisory 
Panel to assist me when charges are 
made against staff members and with 
the fact that I have accepted this 
recommendation and appointed the 
members of the Panel. 

Without the information that the 
United States Government had indi- 
cated it intends to make available 
under the Executive Order, this 
Panel could not function nor could I 
come to a decision in each individual 
case. Under those circumstances 
the American staff would have been 


left in the same defenceless position 
as before, and the Secretary-General 
would likewise have been left unable 
to defend effectively the innocent or 
to determine for himself who may 
be an undesirable employee. 


I also believed that sweeping 
charges casting discredit on the 
whole staff, and especially on the 
United States members of the staff, 
would be more likely to continue and 
that individuals against whom de- 
rogatory statements were made would 
be less able to defend themselves. 


Indeed, I must tell you frankly that 
many American members of the staff 
had approached me before the Ex- 
ecutive Order was issued urging me 
to request the United States Govern- 
ment to institute full F.B.I. investi- 
gations of themselves as the only 
means available to them by which 
they could clear themselves and their 
families of the general suspicions so 
widely disseminated in the United 
States. 


STAFF COUNCIL RESIGNATIONS A further 
expression of this attitude is reflected 
in the letter addressed to me by 17 
staff members, almost all of them 
Americans, who resigned from the 
Staff Council. This letter, which ex- 
presses full support for what I have 
done, has been distributed to the 
Members as Document A/2366. 
Furthermore, the majority of the Staff 
Council, while expressing some differ- 
ences with my position in their state- 
ment, which I have circulated as Docu- 
ment A/2367, also states their en- 
dorsement, in general, of the principles 
outlined in my Report. 


Once the Executive Order had 
been issued, it seemed clear to me, 
as it did to the United States Gov- 
ernment, that it was in the interests 
of the staff and of the United Na- 
tions that the investigations be com- 
pleted as rapidly as possible. Only 
in that way could we find sure and 
solid ground on which to stand and 
meet the ordeal to which the Sec- 
retariat was being subjected. 


OFFER TO STAFF MEMBERS | will go further. 
If the U. S. Executive Order had 
been in effect last autumn, the staff 
members with permanent contracts 
whom I terminated for refusing to 
answer questions, would have had 
an opportunity to clear themselves 
through the procedures established 
by that Order. Even now, although I 
believe that no one should remain in 
the Secretariat who refuses to answer 
questions relating to subversive activ- 
ity on grounds of self-incrimination, 
I would be prepared to offer them 
this opportunity if they were willing 
to submit themselves to the investi- 
gation and review of their cases by 
the appropriate United States agen- 
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cies and then by the Advisory Panel 
I have appointed. 

I sincerely hope that they will ac- 
cept this offer and in that respect 
place themselves alongside almost 
2,000 of their fellow Americans serv- 
ing in the Secretariat who have com- 
plied with the U.S. Executive Order. 
If, as a result, they should be cleared, 
I would also be prepared to consider 
them for re-employment. 


FINGERPRINTING [I have been criticized 
by some because I permitted the 
fingerprinting required under the 
Executive Order to be conducted in 
the building and because the Secre- 
tariat assisted in the distribution of 
the questionnaire that American staff 
members were called upon to fill 
out under the Executive Order. 

Let it be fully understood that I 
issued no order or instruction re- 
quiring United States staff members 
to comply with the U.S. Executive 
Order, although I advised and ex- 
pected them to do so. The cooperation 
I offered was simply to facilitate the 
rapid implementation of the Execu- 
tive Order and to make it as easy 
as possible for United States staff 
members to comply with the Order 
of their own Government. 

The same consideration prompted 
me to permit American staff mem- 
bers who might be interviewed in 
the course of the investigation to 
carry out the interviews in their offi- 
ces, if they preferred that to doing 
it at home. This means only that a 
staff member of whom an interview 
is requested may invite the agent to 
his office in the building for the pur- 
pose of that interview and that inter- 
view alone. There is no question of 
any blanket authorization, and the 
provisions of the Headquarters 
Agreement in this respect are being 
fully observed both by me and by 
the United States Government. 


ALTERNATIVE MEASURES Of course, I 
might have insisted that the finger- 
printing be done in police stations 
or other United States Government 
premises. Of course, I might have 
insisted that the questionnaires must 
be mailed to the home addresses of 
the staff members. I might even have 
refused to furnish the home ad- 
dresses of the staff members on the 
ground that these were part of the 
Official archives of the United Na- 
tions. 

Such a position might have been 
more acceptable to some experts on 
privileges and immunities of interna- 
tional organizations, but in practical 
terms it would have delayed by 
weeks and months the completion 
of the investigations and therefore 
contributed to undermining _ still 
further the position and morale of 
the Secretariat in the political cir- 
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cumstances in which we found our- 
selves. 

In fact, over 1,700 United States 
nationals currently on the Headquar- 
ters staff had completed and returned 
their forms within a few days of 
receiving them. As of March 9, the 
total for the Secretariat, including 
UNICEF, UNKRA and UNRWA was al- 
most 2,000. 


ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES GUARDED [et us be 
clear about this matter. I have not 
yielded one inch on the essential 
principles I have sought to uphold 
and defend throughout this time of 
trial. Some of you may not agree 
with all the practical steps that I 
have taken to meet the political re- 
alities. But there should be no mis- 
understanding of my intention in 
taking each of these practical steps 
to uphold and defend the interna- 
tional character of the Secretariat 
and its ability to function in the 
manner laid down for it by the 
United Nations Charter. 


It should also be clear that no 
staff members of any nationality ex- 
cept United States nationality are 
subject to investigation under the 
United States Executive Order. 


I am hopeful that with the com- 
pletion of the current executive in- 
vestigation by the United States Gov- 
ernment, the situation will improve. 
I have referred to the political cli- 
mate in which the United Nations 
Secretariat has had to carry on its 
work here over the past months. It 
is not for me to express my opinion 
of some of the things that have been 
said and some of the things that have 
occurred. These are matters the 
Government and people of the United 
States must work out among them- 
selves. 


AMERICAN PEOPLE’S SUPPORT [| cannot, 
however, in all fairness, refrain from 
recalling the main impression I have 
received of the record of the Gov- 
ernment and people of the United 
States over the past seven years in 
support of the Charter and _institu- 
tions of the United Nations. This 
support, in my opinion, is a_ far 
more solid and enduring expression 
of the basic purposes of the United 
States toward the United Nations 
than the temporary difficulties to 
which I have referred. 


Before I close, please permit me 
to refer briefly to one other matter 
related to the question before you. 

This is the present status of ratifi- 
cations of the Convention on Privil- 
eges and Immunities. The General 
Assembly has on several occasions 
invited Member states that had not 
yet acceded to the Convention to de- 
posit their instruments of ratification 
with the Secretary-General at the 
earliest possible moment. In my an- 





nual Reports I have repeatedly re- 
minded the Member governments 
of the unsatisfactory state of acces- 
sions to the Convention. 

Yet at the present time, although 
nearly seven years have passed since 
approval of the Convention by the 
General Assembly, fewer than two- 
thirds of the Member states have 
ratified. Among the 22 Member 
states that have not acceded are the 
United States, the host country to the 
Permanent Headquarters, and a 
number of others where United Na- 
tions offices or missions are located, 
including the Soviet Union. 


CONSTITUTIONAL POSITION The Conven- 
tion on Privileges and Immunities 
would not, of course, provide im- 
munity from legal process for staff 
members in regard to their private 
activities. But the General Assembly 
has recognized that the provisions of 
the Convention are essential for the 
efficient execution of the functions 
of the Organization. I hope the Dele- 
gates will agree that this is an appro- 
priate time to make new efforts to 
correct a situation that undermines 
the constitutional position of the 
United Nations as provided in Ar- 
ticle 105 of the Charter and impedes 
the effective performance of _ its 
work. 

In conclusion, Mr. President and 
Delegates, permit me to say simply 
that I have done the best I could in 
political circumstances that were not 
of my doing. 

I have done my best to maintain 
the Charter inviolate and to uphold 
the basic principles of an indepen- 
dent, international Secretariat. The 
Staff Regulations remain as_ they 
were adopted at the Sixth Sessiorf of 
the General Assembly in Paris, I be- 
lieve no change is necessary and 
none is proposed. 


DELEGATES MUST DECIDE It is for the 
Delegates now to decide whether I 
have been right or wrong and to 
take the responsibility for whatever 
decision you may come to. Whoever 
is your Secretary-General in the fu- 
ture should have the benefit of this 
guidance and Support from the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

As for the Secretariat of today I 
believe they have fully earned your 
confidence and your thanks. Certain- 
ly they have mine. They have been 
passing through very difficult times. 
But they have gone right on doing 
their duty and doing it well, as loyal 
and competent international civil ser- 
vants, dedicated to the United Na- 
tions and the principles for which 
the Organization stands. 

As for me, I can only say once 
more that the interests of the United 
Nations and the Secretariat as I saw 
them have been first in my considera- 
tions in all that I have done. 
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News of the 
WORLD'S CHILDREN 









India’s Fight Against Tuberculosis 
Brings New Life-Chance to Youth 


NDIA today is providing a testing 

ground for one of the most am- 
bitious experiments in medical history. 
Giving top priority to a BCG anti- 
tuberculosis vaccination campaign that 
will cover 170,000,000 young people, 
the country is now on its way to con- 
quering a problem that two years ago 
seemed insurmountable. 

At that time half a million of In- 
dia’s people—most of them young— 
were dying every year of tuberculosis. 
Another 2,500,000 had open, infec- 
tious cases. Yet the country had hos- 
pital beds to isolate only 10,000. 

To check this waste of human life 
and the continuous drag on the na- 
tional economy, India had but one 
choice, Up-to-date curative facilities 
would have cost more than a billion 
dollars, with recurring annual expenses 
of $170,000,000. The sum was equal 
to the combined yearly budgets of the 
central and states’ governments. The 
only alternative was a mass BCG cam- 
paign to immunize all children and 
young people not yet affected by tuber- 
culosis. 

In April 1951 India, together with 
UNICEF and the World Health Organi- 
zation, mapped out a campaign that 
would cover the entire population 
under 20 years old within seven years. 
It is costing India about $840,000 a 
year. But a conservative estimate puts 
the country’s economic loss to tuber- 
culosis at one billion man-days a year. 

“There is no other choice for India 
than the wide use of BcG vaccination 
if it is to stem the increasing tide of 
tuberculosis in the country,” Dr. P. V. 
Benjamin, Tuberculosis Adviser to the 
Government of India, stated. 

The campaign started off with a 
monthly testing rate of about 300,000 
persons. Nine teams, consisting of a 
doctor and six lay technicians, were at 
work in three of India’s 29 states. To- 
day 48 mobile teams are canvassing 
nine states, testing close to 800,000 a 
month. The rate of testing must now 
be tripled if the final target is to be 
met within the seven-year period. 

“But accomplishments already 
prove,” a WHO doctor said recently. 
“that it is not a Utopian idea to plan 
public health programs for India’s 
360,000,000 inhabitants.” 

The UNICEF-WHO-assisted campaign 
is a pioneering venture. Such work 
would be difficult in any country, but 
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in India the huge area to be covered, 
hardships of travel and popular ignor- 
ance and fear of modern health prac- 
tices compound the problem. It means 
that many young doctors and tech- 
nicians must accept a gypsy life and 
monotonous work where the immedi- 
ate returns are small. 

Groundwork for the current mass 
campaign was laid before 1951 when 
UNICEF and WHO, together’ with 
Scandinavian relief societies, aided 
BCG vaccination in schools and other 
concentrated groups of young people. 





WHAT'S IN A NAME? 


A Bedouin baby started life in the 
desert south of Baghdad this month 
with the name “Nurse-Midwife.” It 
marks the tribe’s gratitude for aid 
given her mother by a doctor using 
a UNICEF midwifery kit. 

The expectant mother had been in 
labor four days when word spread that 
a doctor was arriving at Samawa on 
the Euphrates. Tribesmen carried the 
suffering woman in a blanket 10 miles 
to the village. There, at 2:00 a.m., 
the doctor faced a difficult delivery. 
His only equipment was a UNICEF 
midwifery kit intended for use in a 
local training program. 

“Where real hospitals are a distant 
luxury, I found I was carrying a hos- 
pital in a canvas bag,” he said later. 
An eight-pound baby girl was soon 
brought into the world, and the event 
recorded for a lifetime when tribes- 
men named the baby the Arabic equi- 
valent of “Nurse-Midwife.” 





VILLAGE DRUMMER’S call to vaccination post means first contact with modern health techniques for 
these children of Delhi State. India’s campaign will reach all young people within seven years. 


Some 3,000,000 tests were made then, 
and another 9,000,000 since. 


UNICEF’s aid to India’s BcG work 
now totals $888,000 worth of supplies 
and equipment, consisting mainly of 
vaccination kits, vehicles, public ad- 
dress systems, projectors, films and 
other publicity materiais. WHO pro- 
vides technical guidance. 


The BcG campaign in India is the 
largest of 20 now being aided by 
UNICEF and WHO. Statistics do not 
change overnight, and experts predict 


that it will be several decades before 
the ravages of epidemic tuberculosis 
are checked in India. But, coupled 
with the country’s attempts to get at 
the root of the disease by raising stand- 
ards of living and hygiene, it promises 
the beginning of a new era. 

At the same time, the campaign is 
laying a foundation for all future pub- 
lic health and welfare work in the 
country. The tom-tom drumming the 
villagers to the vaccination post is 
often the first call to a better life- 
chance for the young people of India. 
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The BCG vaccine for Turkey’s campaign is 
produced at Ankara’s Central Institute of 
Hygiene, which UNICEF helped expand in 1951. 


RURAL WORK begins in Yuzgat. A_ father 
registers his son at village clinic, where the 
team conducted ‘tests and gave vaccinations. 
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FROM THE ROOFTOPS of Yuzgat, the village’s leading citizen shouts the arrival of the BCG team, and urges parents to have their children vaccinated. 


BCG Reaches Turkey’s Countryside 


URKEY, a pioneer in the use of 
BCG vaccine, watched it slash 
tuberculosis in the big cities. In Istan- 
bul alone, this preventative had helped 
halve TB deaths since 1945. Yet TB 
still killed 40,000 a year. The big prob- 
lem was to get BCG, and enough of it, 
to the countryside, particularly to the 
children. 
By 1951, 950 doctors and nurses, 
trained by wHo in latest BCG meth- 
ods, stood ready. Remaining obstacles 





equipment to expand Ankara’s BCG 
production, transport to mobilize vac- 
cination teams, portable refrigerators 
to keep BcG stocks fresh—were met 
by a $117,000 allocation from UNICEF. 

Last January, as UNICEF's jeeps 
rolled into tiny villages like Yuzgat, 
Turkey’s long-awaited rural campaign 
was under way. It will keep 36 Turkish 
teams On the move for five years, cov- 
ering 10 million children in all the 
country’s 63 provinces. 
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Monthly Calendar of International Meetings 





This calendar of international meetings and conferences is published on the 
fifteenth of each month. It lists meetings and conferences either in session or 


scheduled for the three months following the date of publication. Meetings 
of major United Nations organs, however, are listed for a longer period 
wherever possible. Further information can be obtained: for United Nations 
meetings, from the Conference Section, United Nations, N. Y.; for meetings of 
specialized agencies and other inter-governmental organizations, from the 
Specialized Agencies Section, Secretary-General’s Office, United Nations, N. Y.; 
and for non-governmental organizations, from the Non-Governmental Organi- 


zations Section, Economic and Social Council Secretariat, United Nations, N. Y. 


UNITED NATIONS Apr. 2 Administrative Tribunal—tth 
x ~ — Session Headquarters 

CONFERENCES Apr. 6 Investments Committee 
Headquarters 


Apr. 6 Economic Commission for Latin 
America—5th Session... Rio de Janeiro 
Apr. 7 Commission on Human Rights— 
9th Session Geneva 


Meetings in Session 
(as of March 15) 





Feb. 24 General Assembly — resumed at : = 
7th Session . Headquarters April. 15 United Nations Joint Staff 
Mar. 3 Economic Commission for Eur- Pension Board—4th Session Rome 
ope—S8th Session ................... Geneva Apr. 17 Ad hoc Committee on Forced 
Labor—4th Session Geneva 


Apr. 20 Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East—Conference on 
Mineral Resources Tokyo 

Apr. 20 Economic Commission for Eur- 
ope—Working Party of Experts on 


Forthcoming Meetings 


Mar. 19 United Nations International 
Children’s Emergency Fund—Execu- 


tive Board and Program Committee Statistical Information Geneva 
Headquarters =. or, 37 United Nations High C i 

_ so a 2 Tin a. é pr. -” J ec wations ean ommis- 

Mar. 19 Economic Commission for Eur sioner’s Advisory Committee on 


ope—Inland Transport Committee— 
Working Party on Transport of 
Perishable Foodstuffs Geneva 
Mar. 23 Technical Assistance Commit- 
tee Headquarters 


Mar. 30- Joint UN/UNESCO Conference 


Refugees Geneva 
May 4 Committee on Administration of 
the United Nations Headquarters 
May 4 Social Commission—9th Session 
Headquarters 


on Social Problems of Executing May 4 Economic Commission for Eur- 
Technical Assistance Programs for ope—Inland Transport Committee— 


Economic Development. Headquarters Sub-Group. on International as- 
Mar. 30 Commission on Narcotic Drugs senger Transport Services by Road 

8th Session Headquarters Geneva 
Mar. 31 Economic and Social Council— May 11 United Nations Opium Confer- 

15th Session Headquarters ence ; Headquarters 


May 20 Advisory Committee on Admin- 
istrative and Budgetary Questions 
Headquarters 
May 25 Special Committee on Measures 
for Limiting Duration of the General 
Assembly Headquarters 
May 26 Economic Commission for Eu- 
rope—Inland Transport Committee 
Geneva 
June 1 International Law Commission— 
5th Session Geneva 
June 15 Third Regional Meeting of Eu- 
ropean Statisticians Geneva 
June 16 Trusteeship Council—12th Ses- 
sion Headquarters 
June 30 Economic and Social Council 
16th Session Geneva 
July 21 Ad hoc Committee on Factors 
(Non-self-governing Territories) 
Headquarters 
July 27 Committee on International 
Criminal Jurisdiction Headquarters 
Aug. 3 Committee on Contributions 
Headquarters 
Aug. 3 Advisory Committee on Admin- 
istrative and Budgetary Questions 
Geneva 
Non-Govern- 
interested in 


Aug. 10 Conference of 
mental Organizations 
Migration—4th Session Geneva 

Aug. 17 Committee on Information 
from Non-Self-Governing Territories 
—4th Session Headquarters 
Aug. 24 Special Committee on the 
Question of Defining Aggression 

Headquarters 

Sept. 15 General Assembly—S8th Session 

Headquarters 


Section Il — Specialized 
Agencies 
ILO 


Mar. 16 Committee on Work on Planta- 
tions 7 Havana 
Mar. 16 Committee of Experts on the 
Application of Conventions and 
Recommendations Geneva 


|. os : al 





The Mission now visiting Trust Territories in the Pacific region met a group of students from the United States-administered Pacific Islands 
Trust Territory during its stopover in Hawaii. Members of the Mission are here seen with the students at a meeting at Hawaii University. 
(Back row, left to right): J. L. Taylor, of the Office of the United States High Commissioner; H. Wieschhoff, the Mission’s principal secretary; Dr. 
E. de Marchena (Dominican Republic), Chairman of the Mission; Dr. L. Sinclair, President of the University; W. A. C. Mathieson (United King- 
dom; N. Rifai (Syria); and L. Pignon (France). Besides the Pacific Islands Territory the Mission is visiting Nauru, New Guinea and Western Samoa. 
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ISITING MISSION MEETS STUDENTS FROM PACIFIC ISLES TRUST TERRITORY 
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Apr. 17 Ad Hoc Committee on Forced 


Labor Geneva 
May 11 Preliminary Meeting of Statis- 
tical Experts Geneva 


May Permanent Agricultural Commit- 
Geneva 


tee 
FAO 
Mar. 16 Meeting on Control of Olive Fly 
in Mediterranean Countries Florence 
Mar. 16 3rd session of Co-ordinating 
Committee Rome 
Mar. 23 Livestock Feeding Mecting 
Paris 
Mar. 30 Committee on Relations with 
International Organizations Rome 
Apr. 21 Technical Advisory Committee 
on Desert Locust Control Rome 
Apr. IPFC—Executive Committee Meet- 
ing : Japan 
Apr. 29 International Poplar Commis- 
sion Munster-Munich 
May 27 European Committee on Agri- 
culture Rome 


May Interim Committee on Fish Han- 
dling working party 

Hull (United Kingdom) 

May-June International Chestnut Com- 


mission Spain-Portugal 

May 25 Working party on European 

Timber Trends Rome 
ITU 


Apr. 6 Administrative Council Geneva 


UPU 
May 4 Executive and Liaison Commit- 
tee Berne 
wMo 


Mar. 12-30 Commission for Climatology 
Washington, D. C. 

Apr. 2-29 Commission for Synoptic Me- 
teorology Washington, D. C. 


WHO 


May 5 6th World Health Assembly 
Geneva 
End of May 12th session of the Execu- 
tive Board Geneva 


UNESCO 


Mar. 19 Conference of Organizers of 
International Voluntary Work Camps 
Paris 

Mar. 23 Joint UN/UNESCO meeting on 
problems of Executing Technical As- 
sistance Programs for economic de- 
velopment New York 
Mar. 24 5th meeting of NGO's Commit- 
tee Paris 
Mar. 25 Working Party of representa- 
tives of the international Esperanto 


League Paris 
Apr. 2 Meeting of the Headquarters 
Committee Paris 
Apr. S 38rd session of the Executive 
Board Paris 
Apr. 20 Advisory International Commit- 
tee on Bibliography Paris 


May 4 2nd meeting of experts on prep- 
aration of the 1953 scientific exhibi- 
tion for Europe Paris 

May 4 Inter-Secretariat working party 
on fundamental education (FAO. 


WHO, ILO, UN) Egypt 
May 15 34th session of the Executive 
Board Paris 
May 18 2nd extraordinary session of the 
General Conference Paris 
May 26 5th session Advisory Committee 
on Arid Zone Research Paris 


May 30 International Centre of Work 
ers‘ Education 
Chateau de la Breviere, Compiegne 


Section III — Non-Governmental 
Organizations 


The Non-Governmental Organizations 
mentioned below are in consultative re- 
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lationship with the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations. 


Mar. 14 International Federation of 
Christian Trade Unions—9#%th session 


of the Executive Board Algeria 
Mar. 15 International Broadcasting Or- 
ganization 12th General Assembly 
Prague 


Mar. 26 International Union of Family 
Organizations European Study Ses- 
sion on the Family Frankfurt 

Apr. 6 International Association of Uni- 
versity Professors and Lecturers—7th 
University Conference Oslo 

Apr. 10 International Union of Rail- 
ways—Spring Session of the Euro- 
pean Goods Time-Table Conference 

Oslo 

Apr. 20 World’s Young Women’s Chris- 
tain Association Executive Commit- 
tee Meeting Geneva 

Apr. 21 International Union against the 
Venereal Diseases—19th General As- 
sembly Rotterdam 

May 4 International Catholic Child 
Bureau fth Congress Constance 


May 18 League of Red Cross Societies 
Executive Committee Meeting 
Geneva 


May 18 International Abolitionist Fed- 


eration—19th Congress Paris 
May 18 International Chamber of Com- 
merce—XIV Congress ...... .... Vienna 


May 18 International Music Council— 
3rd session of the General Assembly 
Paris 

May 19 International Federation of 
Newspaper Publishers (Proprietors) 


and Editors—VI Congress Paris 
May 24 Rotary International — Inter- 
national Conference Paris 
May 25 International Hospital Federa- 
tion—8th Congress London 





May 7 International Federation of 
Christian Trade Unions: Internation- 
al Federation of Christian Unions of 
Workers in the Food, Drink, Tobacco 


and Hotel Trades—Congress Paris 
May Confederation internationale du 
credit populaire—Congress Ankara 


International Government 
Organizations 


Apr. 16 Inter-governmental Committee 


for European Migration (ICEM) 
Geneva 


United Nations Digest 


dates - meetings - decisions - documents 





FEBRUARY 19-MARCH 6 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


412th PLENARY MEETING—Feb. 24 

Message from President of U. S. wel- 
coming representatives to resumed ses- 
sion. Statement by Assembly President 
concerning uncompleted agenda items 
(A/2360, 2354). 


First Committee 


557th MEETING—Feb. 25 

Agenda: Letter from President (A/C.1 
739) to Chairman listing two additional 
items. Motion by Colombia, as modified 
by Poland, to consider Korean question 
as first agenda item approved, Motion 
by Greece to give second place to item 
“Complaint of non-compliance of states 
still detaining members of the Greek 
armed forces adopted. Motion by 
Poland to give second place to item 
“Measures to avert the threat of a new 
world war...” not put to vote. Order 
of items approved (A/C.1/L.20). Motion 
by U.S.S.R. to give third place to item 
“Measures to avert the threat of a new 
world war. ” rejected. 

Korea: Reports of UNCURK and of 
Agent-General for UNKRA._ U.S.S.R. 
draft resol. (A/C.1/L.19) to invite reps. 
of People’s Democratic tepublic of 
Korea to meetings on Korean question 
rejected. 
558th MEETING—Feb. 25 

Korea: Explanation of vote by Pak- 
istan on U.S.S.R. draft resol. (A/C.1/L. 
19). 
559th-564th MEETINGS—Feb 26 and 
March 2-5 


Korea: Discussion continued 


565th MEETING—Mareh 5 

Korea: Joint draft resol. (A/C.1/1..21) 
submitted by Canada, Denmark, France, 
the Philippines, Thailand, the U. K., and 
U. 8S. 


566th MEETING—March 6 
Tribute to Generalissimo Stalin 
Korea: Amend. (A/C.1/lL.22) submit- 
ted by Egypt to joint draft resol. A/C.1 
21. 
567th MEETING—March 6 
Korea: Discussion continued. 


Third UN Technical 
Assistance Conference 


lst-2nd MEETINGS—Feb. 26 
Opening statement by SG. Election of 


officers. Pledges to expanded program 
for 1953 announced. 


3rd MEETING—Feb. 27 

Pledges to expanded program for 1953 
announced. Final Act approved and 
signed. Conference adjourned. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


Committee on Non-Governmental 
Organizations 


4 
123rd-124th MEETINGS (closed)— 
Feb. 19 

Decisions on applications and reap- 
plications of international NGO's for 
consultative relationships with Council 


Sconomic Commission 
for Europe (Geneva) 


Ist MEETING—March 3 

Kighth session opened. 
2nd-3rd MEETINGS—March 4 

Election of officers. Provisional 
agenda (E/ECE/152) adopted. 

Reports from Cttees.: Report of Coal 
Cttee. (B/ECE/153-B) considered; 
U.S.S.R. draft resol. (E/ECE/8/WP.5) 
submitted. Report of Steel Cttee. (E 
ECE/153-F) considered. 


ith-5th MEETINGS—March 5 

Reports from Cttees.: Consideration 
of reports of Industry and Materials 
Cttee. (E/ECE/153-D), Timber Cttee 
(E/ECE/153-G), Cttee. on Electric 
Power (E/ECE/153-C), and Housing 
Sub-Cttee. (E/ECE/153-D). 


6th MEETING—March 6 
Tribute to Generalissimo Stalim 


7th MEETING—March 6 

Reports from Cttees.: Report of In- 
land Transport Cttee. (E/ECE/153-E) 
considered. Discussion of note by Exec. 
Sec. (E/ECE/153-H/Rev.1), section I; 
draft resol. submitted by France (E 
ECE/8/WP..6/Rev.1) discussed—deci- 
sion postponed. Discussion of report of 
Cttee. on Agricultural Problems (E/ 
ECE/153-A) postponed. 
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Argentina: 
Editorial Sudamericana, Alsina 500, 
Buenos Aires. 


Australia: 
H. A. Goddard, 255a George St., Sydney. 


Belgium: 

Agence et Messageries de la Presse S.A., 
14-22 rue du Persil, Bruxelles. 

W. H. Smith & Son 

71-75 Boulevard Adolphe Max, Bruxelles. 


Bolivia: 
Libreria Selecciones, Casilla 972, La Paz. 


Brazil: 
Livraria Agir, Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo 
and Belo Horizonte. 


Canada: 

Ryerson Press, 299 Queen St. West, 
Toronto 

Centre de Publications Internationales, 
PERIODICA Inc., 4234 de la Roche, Mont- 
real 34, Canada 

Sub-Agent: 

Les Presse Universitaires Laval, Quebec, 
Canada 


Ceylon: 
Associated Newspapers of Ceylon, Lake 
House, Colombo. 


Chile: 

Libreria ivens, Moneda 822, Santiago, 
and Editorial del Pacifico, Ahumada 57, 
Santiago. 


China: 

The World Book Company Ltd., 99 Chung 
King Road, Ist Section, Taipeh, Taiwan. 
Commercial Press, 211 Honan Road, 
Shanghai. 


Colombia: 

Libreria Latina, Carrera 6a, 13-05, Bogota. 
Libreria América, Medellin. 

Libreria Nacional Ltda., Barranquilla. 


Costa Rica: 
Trejos Hermanos, Apartado 1313, San 
José. 


Cuba: 
La Casa Belga, O'Reilly 455, La Habana. 


Czechoslovakia: 
Ceskoslovensky Spisovatel, Narodni Trida 
9, Praha 1. 


Denmark: 
Einar Munksgaard, Ltd., Norregade 6, 
Kobenhavn, K. 


Dominican Republic: 
Libreria Dominicana, Mercedes 49, Ciudad 
Trujillo. 


Ecuador: 
Libreria Cientifica, Guayaquil and Quito. 


Egypt: 
Librairie “La Renaissance d’Egypte,” 9 
Sh. Adly Pasha, Cairo, 


El Salvador: 
Manvel Navas y Cia., la Avenida sur 37, 
San Salvador. 


Ethiopia: 
Agence Ethiopienne de Publicité, Box 
128, Abbis-Abeba. 


United Nations Sales Agents.co» 





Finland: 
Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 2, Keskuskatu, 
Helsinki. 


France: 
Editions A. Pedone, 13, rue Soufflot, 
Paris V. 


Greece: 
“Eleftheroudakis,” Place de la Constitv- 
tion, Athénes, 


Guatemala: 

Goubaud & Cia. Ltda., 5a Avenida su: 
28, Guatemala. 

Haiti: 

Librairie “A la Caravelle,” Boite Postale 
111-B, Port-au-Prince 


Honduras: 
Libreria Panamericana, Tegucigalpa. 


Hong Kong 
The Swindon Book Co., 25 Nathan Road, 
Kowloon. 


India: 

Oxford Book and Stationery Co., Scindia 
House, New Delhi, and: 17, Park Street, 
Calcutta. 

P. Varadachary & Co., 8 Linghi Chetty 
St., Madras I. 


Indonesia: 
Jajasan Pembangunan, Gunung Sahari 
84, Djakarta. 


lran: 
Ketab-Khaneh Danesh, 293 Saadi Avenue, 
Tehran. 


Iraq: 
Mackenzie’s Bookshop, Baghdaa 


Israel: 
Blumstein’s Bookstores Ltd., 
35 Allenby Road, Tel-Aviv. 


Italy: 
Colibri, S.A., Via Mercalli 36, Milan. 


Lebanon: 
Librairie Universelle, Beyrouth. 


Liberia: 
J. Momolu Kamara, Monrovia. 


Luxembourg: 
Librairie J. Schummer, Luxembourg. 


Mexico: 
Editorial Hermes S.A., Ignacio Mariscal 
41, México, D.F. 


Netherlands: 
N.V. Martinus Nijhoff, Lange Voorhout 9, 
‘s-Gravenhage. 


New Zealand: 

Gordon & Gotch Ltd., Waring Taylor 
Street, Wellington. 

United Nations Association of New 
Zealand, C.P.O. 1011, Wellington. 


Norway: 
Johan Grundt Tanum Forlag, 
Kr. Augustsgt. 7A, Oslo. 


Pakistan: 

Thomas & Thomas, Fort Mansion, 

Frere Road, Karachi. 

Publishers United, 176 Anarkali, Lahore. 


Panama: 
José Menéndez, Plaza de Arango, Panama. 


Paraguay: 
Moreno Hermanos, Asuncién. 


Peru: 
Libreria Internacional del Perd, Lima and 


Arequipa. 


Philippines: 
D. P. Pérez Co., 169 Riverside, San Juan 


Portugal: 
Livraria Rodrigues, 186 Rua Aurea, Lisbon. 


Singapore: 
The City Book Store, Ltd., Winchester 
House, Collyer Quay, Singapore, S. S. 


Sweden: 
C. E. Fritze’s Kungl, Hovbokhandel A-8, 


Fredsgatan 2, Stockholm. 


Switzerland: 
Librairie Payot S.A., Lausanne, Genéve 
Hans Raunhardt, Kirchgasse 17, Zurich 1 


Syria: 
Librairie Universelle, Damas. 


Thailand: 
Pramuan Mit Ltd., 55 Chakrawat Road, 


Wat Tuk, Bangkok. 


Turkey: 
Librairie Hachette, 469 Istiklal Caddesi, 


Beyoglu, Istanwul. 


Union of South Africa: 
Van Schaik’s Bookstore, Box 724, Pretoria 


United Kingdom: 
H.M. Stationery Office, P. O. Box 569, 
London, S.E. 1 (and at H.M.S.O. Shops). 


United States of America: 
Int’) Documents Service, Columbia Univ. 
Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 


Uruguay: 
Representacién de Editoriales, Prof. H. 
D’Elia, Av. 18 de Julio 1333, Montevideo. 


Venezuela: 

Distribuidora Escolar S.A., Ferrenquin a 
Cruz de Candelaria 178, Caracas, and 
Distribuidora Continental, Bolero a Pt 
neda 21, Caracas. 


Yugoslavia: 
Drzavno Preduzece, Jugoslovenska Knliga 
Marsala Tita 23-11, Beograd. 


ee 


United Nations publications can also be 
obtained from the following firms: 


Austria: 
B. Wiillerstorff, Waagplatz, 4, Salzburg 
Gerold & Co., 1. Graben 31, Wien 1. 


Germany: 

Elwert & Meurer, Hauptstrasse 101, Berlin 
—Schoneberg. 

W. E. Saarbach, Frankenstrasse 14, 
Koeln—Junkersdorf. 

Alex. Horn, Spiegelgasse 9, Wiesbaden. 


Japan: 
Maruzen Company, lLtd., 6 Tori-Nichome 
Nihonbashi, Tokyo Central. 


Spain: 
Librerfa Bosch, 11 Ronda Universidad 
Barcelona. 





Orders and inquiries from countries where sales agents have not yet been appointed may be sent to: Sales Section, 
United Nations Office, Palais des Nations, Geneva, Switzerland; or Sales Section, United Nations, New York, U.S.A. 





ECONOMIC SURVEY OF 
ASIA AND THE FAR EAST 
1952 


The current Survey is the sixth in a 
series of annual economic reports prepared 
by the Secretariat of the United Nations 
Kconomic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East. 

It presents a comprehensive picture’ of 
the economy of the area during a crucial 
period, There was a collapse in the raw 
material boom of 1950-51 and a world re- 
cession in textiles, These events immedi- 
ately influenced the markets for the prin- 
cipal export commodities of the region and 
led to a worsening in the terms of trade 
and a decline in foreign exchange reserves. 


Three main parts of the Survey deal with 
production, imternational trade and _pay- 
ments, and monetary and fiscal develop- 
ments. The study is confined mainly to de- 
velopments during the first half of 1952 
although subsequent developments have 
been reported wherever data is available. 
(The Survey appears as Vol. III, No. 3 of 
the Economic Bulletin for Asia and the 
Far East). 104 pages. 

$1.00 7/6 sterling 1 Swiss franes 
or equivalent in other currencies. 
English edition, French in preparation. 


ECONOMIC BULLETIN 
FOR 
ASIA AND THE FAR EAST 


The Bulletin is produced three times a 
year to provide a quarterly review of the 
economic conditions of Asia and the Far 
East in the interval between the publica- 
tion of the annual Survey. 


Each issue contains a general review of 
economic developments during the preced- 
ing three months and a compendium of 
Asian economic statistics on which the re- 
view is based. Special articles are included 
on particular subjects related to the prob- 
lems of the Asian economy. 

Annual subscription (postpaid): 

$1.50 11/3 sterling 6 Swiss francs 
or equivalent in other currencies. 
Published in an English edition. 


Obtainable from sales agents for 
United Nations publications. 
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